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PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Beauty, Not Booty 


pitenens of a tempest in the proverbial teapot appears 
to be brewing in hectic Washington these days. It began 
when the Magazine of Art, official voice of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, came forth with protests from leaders in 
the art world against the action of the State Department in 
shipping 200 old masters from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin to the National Gallery in Washington (see Jan. 1 
Dicest). These protests ranged from fear of establishing a 
dangerous precedent to the self-righteous lament that “two 
wrongs do not make a right,” the underlying premise being 
that the United States was stealing the paintings, not pro- 
tecting them, as the Government had previously stated. 


Keystone of the Magazine of Art’s argument was a mem- 
orandum which it said was prepared Nov. 7 in Germany by 
32 of the 35 art specialists who assembled the paintings for 
shipment. Unanimously, these experts—among them Dr. An- 
drew C. Ritchie, Dr. Herbert Spinden and Prof. Rensselaer 
W. Lee—agreed that “the transportation of these works of 
art, undertaken by the United States Army, upon direction 
from the highest national authority, establishes a precedent 
which is neither morally tenable nor trustworthy.” The sign- 
ers rejected military necessity as the reason for moving the 
paintings, since depots and personnel sufficient to protect 
them “have been inaugurated and are functioning.” 


These protesters are distinguished scholars, honored with 
reason in their own fields, but they seem, when confronted 
by the harsh realities of war and revolution, to speak with 
the tongues of babes. Nowhere among their protests is any 
hint of perhaps the true reason why the paintings were 
rushed to America. They were found by the U. S. Army in 
salt mines in the American zone of occupation, but they 
originally came from the Russian zone, and the only alterna- 
tive to bringing them to Washington was probably to turn 
them over to the Soviet Government. And Stalin, last war 
ieader of world stature, is indeed a total realist. 

We prefer the stand of Francis Taylor, director of the 
Metropolitan Museum, in the same issue of Magazine of Art. 
Forthright Taylor rose to the defense of our State Department, 
recalled the pledge of the White House to return the paint- 
ings to Germany as soon as conditions permit. The National 
Gallery, he added, “is governed by a board of trustees of 
which the Chief Justice of the United States is chairman.” 

Let us accept the obvious fact that 200 German master- 
pieces are now in America; let us quit arguing among our- 
selves and work to place them on public exhibition during 
their temporary exile. Perhaps some day, when Germany once 
more joins the family of nations under a stable, democratic 
government, she may want to trade a few of her art treasures 
for a few million bushels of wheat, or some other com- 
modity she may need, History proves that art wealth always 
follows wealth of commerce, and this would not be booty of 
war—it could be legitimate trade, on the only occasion when 
the United States obtained something out of war aside from 
debt and death. 

Stalin, let us recall, sold some of Russia’s greatest art 
treasures from the Hermitage Collection to Andrew W. Mel- 
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lon to help finance his Five-Year Plan. They are now in the 
National Gallery. Would it be so reprehensible if the Ger- 
mans did likewise? 


* * * 


When news of the arrival of the 200 German masterpieces 
first broke, the Dicest took the position that they be publicly 
exhibited during their exile—perhaps with an admission 
charge to go to alleviate post-war suffering in Europe. In 
addition, we wrote Chief Justice Harlan Stone, who is chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the National Gallery. Chief 
Justice Stone’s reply follows: 

“I have your letter of January 17 and entirely appre- 
ciate your desire that the paintings from the German mu- 
seums, now stored at the National Gallery for safekeeping, 
should be placed on exhibition before they are returned to 
Germany. 

“I, also, hope that this can be done and feel sure that it 
will be possible to give our people an opportunity to see 
these great paintings while they are here. They were evac- 
uated from the German museums mostly without frames, and 
for this and other reasons it is not possible to exhibit them at 
this time. However, as I said, I hope there will be a suitable 
time later for placing them on exhibition.” 


More on Memorials 


| ive two young architects, Henry Klein and Jules Gregory, 

has come a thoughtful letter concerning the much dis- 
cussed subject of war memorials that is worthy of serious 
attention. Messrs. Klein and Gregory: 

“We are two architects of the generation coming out of 
the war. It is proposed in Brooklyn, N. Y., to erect a war 
memorial for which a widely publicised subscription cam- 
paign is underway. We see in this memorial a grotesque mis- 
take, damaging not only to the community of Brooklyn, but 
to the nation as a whole by the example it sets. 

By its very name a war memorial is not erected for the 
benefit of the contemporary generation. It only too well re- 
members. Rather its message is for generations to come. It 
should express this spirit of potentiality instead of giving the 
feeling of looking backward. Therefore it should not be a 
tombstone to seal an idea, but should stimulate future genera- 
tions to the realization of the responsibility which they in- 
herit. This can be done by evoking in them a deep and humble 
emotion, which makes them aware of the tremendous sacrifice 
the war dead have made for the survivors. It must not con- 
rote pompousness or ego, but simply carry a humble and 
sincere hope that the work started and sacrificed to will be 
remembered and continued. 

“The Brooklyn War Memorial is an impersonal mauso- 
leum unrelated to any living activity or potential idea. In- 
stead we see an expression of self satisfaction that will make 
following generations resent our smugness, It would appear 
from the widespread advertisements on the subways and in 
the papers that the design for the Brooklyn War Memorial is 
being revived as an architectural achievement. It is apparent 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


—_—_—a———— 


The Purist Point of View 

Sm: Your statement that “religious art 
is functional art” puzzles me. I think of all 
art as functional, but only in the sense 
of functioning as expression, and only as 
aesthetic or emotional expression. If a 
picture is made or used for the other pur- 
poses of telling religious tales or depicting 
religious incidents, it is not functioning as 
expression. And doesn’t a work of art 
function only within itself? 

A picture hung on a church wall and 
not part of the architectural scheme is 
not made for aesthetic reasons; it is a 
means to an end instead of an end in it- 
self, as is every work of art. In other 
words, there is no religious art, nor any 
other different kind of art, for all art is 
one. The arts vary only in their media, 
not in their purpose. 

—W. C. Baker, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Ep.: I mean functional in the same sense 
than an oil-burner is functional on a cold 
winter night. A church is not an art gal- 
lery. 


A Verbal Mickey-Finn 
Sm: While recuperating from your Up- 
john Mickey-Finn Special, you hand me 
another dose of emetic in the Standard 
Oil Issue! I had planned, even in my 
weakened condition, a long and analytical 
letter of protest, but thanks to that dear, 
clever Mr. Thomas Benton, it is only nec- 
essary now that I relieve myself by writ- 
ing this short note. Please extend my 
thanks to Mr. Benton for his apologia that 
tells all, and releases those (he proves his 
point that it is all a matter of finances— 
I had thought that the Art-Industry com- 
motion had something to do with Art) who 
are primarily and particularly concerned 
with art problems to more fruitful work 
than discussing further these fiascos. 
Thank him, too, for what now becomes 
a prized example of double-talk for my 
collection—that naive and bold statement: 
... “a verbal compromise may often do 
away with the necessity of any compro- 
mise in actual work.” 
—Evuta Lonc, Monrovia, Calif. 


Question of Religion 
Sir: It was interesting to have the com- 
ments of Henry Pina in the Feb. 1 issue. 
For some time I have waited for a reply 
to these aesthetic abortions by someone 
closer to the faith represented. It is en- 
couraging to me that at least one Tal- 
mudist resents these “pictorial prevarica- 
tions.” An essay on Max Weber published 
some time ago in Life Magazine gave us 
all to understand that Max Weber is deep- 
ly religious. I was happy to know that he 
is religious but at the same time depressed 
to realize I had failed to gather that fact 
from his paintings. 
—RALPH L. BAGLEY, Washington. 


Minna Citron Explains 
Sir: It is perfectly obvious that the de- 
sign of my “Dear John” was inspired by 
Vuillard’s “Portrait of Lugne Poe” but (a 
fact which the black-and-white reproduc- 
tion wholly failed even to suggest) my 
treatment and handling, including the 
Japanese quality which Mrs. Reed noticed, 
were entirely individual, arising directly 
from my specific personal associations to 
the thought of a girl writing to her boy- 
friend in the Pacific. I do not know 
whether Mr. Rathbone would have felt so 
strongly about the matter if he had seen 
my painting, and not merely the reproduc- 
tion, but I cordially agree with him that 
there should be no misapprehension about 
the facts. 
—MINNA CrTrRon, New York. 
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Wooden Seat from Ladrone Island. Museum of Natural History 


Arts of the South Seas 


ARTS OF THE SOUTH SEAS, the exciting 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern 
Art, brings concrete realization of the 
background of life and living of a mys- 
terious region that has long fascinated 
and eluded the Western world. That 
large blue area marked Oceania in our 
childhood geographies, studded with 
pinpoints of islands, came to life when 
our fighters were engaged in grim, un- 
relenting warfare there. But the artistic 
achievement of its primitive peoples 
awaited such a revelation as that which 
Rene d’Harnoncourt has _ assembled 
here. 

Since at least twenty cultural areas 
are represented, meeting at times and 
influencing one another so that there is 
a direct suggestion of related charac- 
teristics and affiliated cultures, the ar- 
rangement of the exhibition reflects 
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Mask: New Ireland. From Peabody Museum 


Dramatized at the Modern Museum 


this flux of influences in the merging 
areas of the large groups. Only a few 
units represent those local cultures 
which resisted the infiltration of out- 
siders and retained their original char- 
acter. 

Like the arts of all primitive peoples, 
these varied objects were developed in 
response to religious observance on the 
one hand, or in the desire to decorate 
the implements of ordinary living. Re- 
ligion with these peoples was not, of 
course, a matter of occasional ritual 
observances, but an absorbing element 
of everyday life, pervading every act, 
shaping and coloring the entire texture 
of inner and outer living. It would be 
difficult to separate the spiritual con- 
tent from its artistic expression in the 
greater part of these objects. 

The finished precision of the work- 


Canoe Prow from New Guinea. Lent by University Museum, Philadelphia 
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manship is astonishing. The incised 
carvings set off by color; the inlays of 
mother of pearl; the delicately fabri- 
cated feather capes; the elaboration of 
the painted shields; the polished tex- 
tures of the wooden bowls with their 
skillful decoration of intricately carved 
handles. The designs are mostly geo- 
metrical, displaying not only remark- 
able invention but a surprising coher- 
ence of related pattern. 

Although most of the figures are dis- 
torted in their proportions, particularly 
the majestic ancestral figures (doubt- 
less to give exaggerated emphasis to 
their importance), there are a few real- 
istic carvings such as the “classic” head 
in wood surmounted by a helmet from 
New Britain; the two figures, decorated 
with “old style tattoo,” from Micro- 

[Please turn to page 31] 











The Messenger: RICHARD TaYLor (Watercolor) 


Sculpture Dominates Whitney Exhibition 


IF THE AS YET UNANNOUNCED PURCHASES | 


of the Whitney Museum keep pace with 
the two Annuals this season, they are 
likely to change the complexion of the 
permanent collection to a considerable 
degree, for the second section of water- 
colors, drawings and sculpture is quite 
as progressively modern as were the 
oils, shown earlier in the season. 
Again, as in the oil group, the key- 
note is set in the entrance gallery, where 
the first exhibit that greets the eye is 
a large, beautifully balanced mobile by 
Calder, Lily of Force. To the right and 
to the left of it are the decidedly in- 
dividual expressions of Von Wicht, 
Schanker, Gottlieb, Leon Smith and 
Morris Graves, plus, for what reason I 
can’t guess unless it is that it fits into 
the accent on pink that runs through 
most of the other works, a typically 


We Buried the Moon: ELIZABETH 
SPARHAWK-JONES (Watercolor) 





adept Baroque drawing by Berman. The 
two galleries to the left are turned 
over to the brighter modernists (I don’t 
recall seeing one wholly representa- 
tional work in these rooms), while those 
employing paler palettes and more econ- 
omy of means set the tone in the gal- 
leries to the right. 


By and large, the sculpture is more 
“important” than the other media this 
year, and here, too, there is a good deal 
of emphasis on “advanced” work. Nogu- 
chi’s deceptively simple-looking Figure 
is simon-pure abstraction, and a very 
handsome one, while Esherick’s power- 
ful, gorilla-like The Wallop, Louise 
Nevelson’s sturdy Young Bird and War- 
ren Wheelock’s ebony Widow have been 
simplified to the point of approaching 
that category. In another scarcely rec- 
ognizable Figure, Herbert Ferber has 
gone off in the direction of David 
Smith, who is represented by his tense, 
dynamic Cockfight-Variation. 


There is expressionistic passion in 
the tortured figures of Lu Duble, 
Charles Umlauf and Hugo Robus, a 
quality that also touches Nathaniel 
Kaz’ Hebraic St. Christopher and Mitzi 
Solomon’s soberly symbolic war Mem- 
orial. Impressive stylization marks De 
Creeft’s timelessly beautiful black mar- 
ble head, Atlantis; Raoul Hague’s Blue 
Stone Figure which is reminiscent of 
an Assyrian relief; and Frances La- 
mont’s triumphant bronze rooster. 


The tour de force of the show is Zad- 
kine’s huge Il Penseroso, two horizontal 
Harlequin figures in polychrome wood— 
fascinating in many details but a little 
hard to see as a whole. Running it a 
close second is Trajan’s large Birth of 
Isis (also polychrome), whose head, 
sensitive and ethereal, is set on a cur- 
iously disturbing body. 

For sheer beauty of rhythmic line and 
flowing form, my votes go to Eternal 
Mother by Chaim Gross, so happy and 
filled with movement; to Maldarelli’s 
pleasantly sensuous Caress; and to Jane 
Wasey’s graceful Bather. All the above 
mentioned pieces barely scratch the 
surface of the rewarding work to be 
seen. Only William Zorach is conspicu- 
ous by his absence. 


With some notable exceptions, includ- 
ing Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones’ delight- 
ful We Buried the Moon and some of 
the large abstractions in the entrance 
gallery, there are relatively few of the 
“show” pieces usually associated with 
museum exhibitions among the water- 
colors and gouaches. Most are modest 
in size and quite suitable for home con- 
sumption. Burchfield, for instance, while 
well represented with the moody, chilly 
Blackbirds in Snow, would have added 
more weight to the show as a whole 
with one of his huge nature fantasies, 
recently seen at Rehn. 


Most of the excitement is among the 
modernists, who provide all shades and 
degrees of abstraction, expressionism, 
surrealism and the fantastic, pure or 
in combination. Giving particularly good 
and varied accounts of themselves in 
these categories are Schanker, Gott- 
lieb, Stuart Davis, Rothko, Margo, John 
Edward Stevens, Tobey, Motherwell, 
Baziotes, Byron Browne, James Lechay, 
Richard Taylor, Leger, Burlin, Bearden 
and Marin. 

Just barely over the threshold of real- 
ism is Wyeth’s poetic, economical Is- 
land Beacon; Chet La More's slight but 
charming Birds at Sunset. David Fred- 
enthal’s Liberation is one of the few 
war subjects, and a powerful one. Other 
remembered pleasures are Pittman’s 
lovely, palely pastel Flowers with Opti- 
cal Illusion, Pleissner’s characteristi- 
cally superior performance, Along the 
Arno, work by Lewandowski, Dehner, 
Peirce, Palmer, Dehn and Charles Owen. 

The drawings range from very good 
to very slight. Among the former are 
Marshall Glazier’s imaginative, involved 
Philoctetes; George Grosz’ semi-abstract 
Civil War; Corbino’s dashing Flight; de 
Diego’s capricious The Scorpions; Heli- 
ker’s Spuyten Duyvil, where delicate 
lines produce a substantial effect; work 
by Dali, Cagli, Crimi, Kamrowski, Leon 
Kelly, Claire Mahl and Joseph Stella. 

The exhibition will continue to March 
13.—Jo GIBBs. 


The Eternal Mother: 
CHAIM Gross (Stone) 
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Masters of Yesteryear 


A SPLENDID COLLECTION. of Flemish, 
Italian and English paintings has been 
placed on view at the Duveen Galleries, 
New York. In the first room a portrait 
of Charles II, King of England, by Phil- 
lippe de Champaigne, commands imme- 
diate interest. As it represents rather 
a young man, it was probably executed 
during Charles’ exile.in France. It is 
carried out with the gravity and or- 
dered simplicity that marks the artist’s 
work, but it seems to lack the charm 
which caused his subjects to forgive the 
insincerity of a monarch who “never 
said a foolish thing or never did a wise 
one.” There is, in fact, something sin- 
ister in the curious expression of the 
eyes. Incidentally, it is strange to find 
Champaigne classed as Flemish here, 
for, although born in Brussels, he lived 
and worked all his life in Paris, where 
his oeuvre is considered a part of 
French art. 


This room contains a remarkable 
group of early portraits, Spanish, Flem- 
ish, Dutch. Princess Margarita of Aus- 
tria, by Juan de la Cruz; A Royal Prin- 
cess, by Marcus Geeraerts, the Younger, 
and A Young Noblewoman, by Daniel 
Mytens are all distinguished by the 
elaborateness of their costumes, meti- 
culously rendered, rather than by any 
vitality of presentment. A Portrait of 
Louis XIII, by Rubens, reveals what an 
endowment of interest the lively brush 
of Rubens could lend to even a mediocre 
character. The king in full parapher- 
nalia—armor, baton of office, plumed 
helmet by his side and rich decor of 
background—is depicted with such crisp 
modeling and robust execution that he 
appears actually regal. 

An interesting portrait of the Duc d’ 
Alencon, by Frans Pourbus, emphasizes 
the melancholy of the face by the ele- 
gance of the court costume, even a fur 
cape tossed negligently off the shoul- 
ders. The rendering of the flesh tones 
and the rich textiles is admirable. A 
forthright portrait of Robert Bruce, 
First Earl of Ailsbury by John Michael 
Wright, resplendent and conscious of 
his state, is a decided contrast to the 
melancholy duke. 

The Italian room is one to linger in, 
for it contains notable works of many 
periods. The Judgement of Solomon 
suggests by its shape. and decorative 
design that it may have been one of the 
deschi da nozze or marriage salvers, 
part of the family life of the early 
Renaissance. Its gem-like color, intri- 
cacy of detail and liveliness of move- 
ment give it great appeal. Head of a 
Boy by Boltraffio possesses strength and 
stability of personal observation, as well 
as the inescapable influence of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci. Madonna and Child by 
Nerocci dei Landi retains something of 
Byzantine formality of design, but is 
penetrated by Sienese tenderness and 
grace. 

One of the rarities of the collection is 
a painting of four saints by Spinella 
Aretino, which is distinguished by its 
shimmering of broken color in draperies 
and background and by the rhythmic 
lines of the figures. Catena’s Madonna 
and Child with St. Peter and St. Cath- 
erine possesses a breadth of massing, 
and a stateliness of design in the setting 
of the figures against an open land- 


[Please turn to page 30] 
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Allegory of Painting: BoucHer. Kress Collection 


National Gallery Unveils New Kress Gifts 


WASHINGTON—On the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2, amid the pomp and circum- 
stance of Washington officialdom, recent 
additions to the Kress Collection were 
unveiled at the National Gallery. 

Among the earliest works on view 
are a panel by Margaritone of the 
school of Arezzo and a twelfth-century 
Florentine Madonna and Child by Or- 
cagna and Jacopo di Cione. Sassetta, 
master of the Sienese school (1423- 
1450) is well represented. Outstanding 
from his brush are his Saint Anthony 
Leaving His Monastery and Saint An- 
thony Distributing His Wealth to the 
Poor. In both of these works uncom- 
promising spacial divisions coupled with 
magnificent color harmonies make them 
important examples of their period. 

There is present a beautiful (one can 
rightfully employ that threadbare word 
in the case of these pictures) small 
panel by Baldovinetti celebrating the 
Annunciation and a_ three-quarter- 
length portrayal of Saint Apollonia by 
Piero della Francesca. Saint Apollonia 
was the pious Christian Martyr of Alex- 
andria whose teeth were broken by her 
tormentors before she was burned at 
the stake, it may be remembered. In 
this picture she is shown holding a tooth 
in cruel-jawed forceps. The. artist might 
have been suffering himself at the time, 
and thus appealed plastically to the 
Patron Saint of dental pain. 

Botticelli’s The Adoration of the Child 
and his Madonna and Child with Angels 
alone are worth a trip to Washington. 
Amusing is the tiny obsequious figure 
of the donor in Carlo Crivelli’s Madonna 
and Child Enthroned with Donor espe- 
cially when contrasted with the much 
later A Gentleman in Adoration before 
the Madonna by Giovanni Battista Mo- 
roni with donor all but dominating the 
work. 

One is impressed by the engineering 
feat that must have been involved in 
installing the nine frescoes by Bernar- 
dino Luini, originally incorporated in 


the Villa Pelucci near Monza and illus- 
trating the story of Cephalus and Pro- 
cris. It was Cephalus, you may remem- 
ber, who killed his wife by accident as 
the result of the love of Eos, Goddess 
of Dawn. The ability of these ancient 
masters to combine architecture and 
landscape is well demonstrated in these 
panels and in Fra Filippo Lippi’s Saint 
Benedict Orders Saint Maurus to the 
Rescue of Saint Placidus. 

The richness of these gifts is almost 
bewildering as one goes from gallery 
to gallery. Individual rooms are rather 
small and only a few exhibits have 
been installed in each—resulting in a 
minimum of “gallery fatigue.” Thus 
when one has traversed the galleries 
containing the works just described 

[Please turn to page 31] 


Saint Anthony Distributing His Wealth 
to the Poor: SassetTa. Kress Collection 











Near Avenue A: NILES SPENCER 


Seventeen Museums Lend Their “Three Best” 


ONE HEARS ENOUGH about “painters’ 
painters,” but what about “museums’ 
painters’? Is there such a thing? Ap- 
parently the answer is “yes,” with Mars- 
den Hartley leading the field, and Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Franklin Watkins, Reginald 
Marsh, Alexander Brook, Henry Matt- 
son, Charles Burchfield and Edward 
Hopper following, like the porpoise, 
close behind. 

Tomorrow’s Small House was sched- 
uled to be the February feature exhi- 
bition at the Museum of Art of the 
Rhode Island School of Design. When 
the circuit was cancelled, the Provi- 
dence museum, following an excellent 
precedent set a year ago by the Toronto 
Art Museum, sent out a hurry call to 
17 leading museums to lend their “three 
best paintings done by American artists 
since 1929.”” Many juried exhibitions are 
artists’ choice, last Autumn we had the 


The Wave: MARSDEN HARTLEY 


Critics’ Choice. A Museums’ Choice is 
due. Those too far away to visit the 
exhibition ,but acquainted with the per- 
manent collections of one or more of 
the contributing institutions may have 
some fun agreeing or disagreeing with 
the following choices: 


Albright Art Gallery 
Gloucester Alley, Karl Zerbe; Villa Rotunda, John 
Atherton; Margaret Boni Playing the Recorder, 
Julian Levi. 
Addison Gallery 
Jobless, Reginald Marsh; Quarry, Joseph DeMar- 
tini; Summer, Sea, Window Red Curtain, Mars- 
den Hartley. 
Boston Museum 
The Vixen, Darrel Austin; Portrait of an Old Man, 
Joseph Hirsch; Fat of the Land, Philip Ever- 
good. 
Brooklyn Museum 
Music, Max Weber; The Bowl, Reginald Marsh: 
Green Seas, Henry Mattson. 
Carnegie Institute 
Cape Cod Afternoon, Edward Hopper; Black Reef, 
Henry Mattson: Bahe te, Eugene Speicher. 








The Tragic Muse: ALEXANDER BROOK 


Chicago Art Institute 
Twentieth Century Ruin, Alexander Brook; Night- 
hawks, Edward Hopper; Store and Gear, Karl 
Knaths. 
Cleveland Museum 
Grey and Gold, John Rogers Cox; Storm Fright- 
ened Animals, Henry George Keller; Yellow 
Grain, Joe Jones. 
Detroit Art Institute 
The Log Jam, Marsden Hartley; Still Life, Frank- 
lin Watkins; Summer Storm, Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 
Fogg Museum 
March Sunlight, Charles Burchfield; Edge of the 
City, Raymond Breinin;: Cold Storage Plant, 
Edward Hopper. 
Metropolitan Museum 
July Hay, Thomas H. Benton; South of Scranton, 
Peter Blume, Prescience, Charles Howard. 
Museam of Modern Art 


Near Avenue A, Niles Spencer; Boots, Marsden 
Hartley; Self-Portrait as a Golf Player, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi. 


Newark Museum 


The Tragic Muse, Alexander Brook: Evening. 
Charles E. Burchfield; Milk Train, Yasuo Kuni 
yoshi. 


Philadelphia Museum 


Arachne, John Sloan; Morning Coming, Henry Me 
Carter; Hurricane Island, Vinal Haven, Marsden 
Hartley. . 


Phillips Memorial Gallery 


Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, John Marin: Dark 
Red Leaves on White, Georgia O'Keeffe; The 
Angel Turning a Page in the Book, Franklin 
Watkins. 


‘ 
Toledo Museum 


The Blue Necklace, Eugene Speicher; Red Skirt, 
Alexander Brook; End of Summer, Gladys Rock- 
more Davis. 


Whitney Museum 


Early Sunday Morning, Edward Hopper; I’m 
Tired, Yasuo Kuniyoshi; Sideboard, Franklin 
Watkins. 


Worcester Art Museum 


The Wave, Marsden Hartley; Landscape, Henry E 
Mattson; City Interior, Charles Sheeler. 


Ten Percent More Visit the Met 


Almost two million people (1,826,353 
to be exact) visited the Metropolitan 
Museum last year, an increase of ap- 
proximately ten percent over 1944, ac- 
cording to a statement by President 
William Church Osborn at the annual 
meeting of the Museum Corporation. 
Mr. Osborn considers The Feast of 
Achelus by Rubens, presented to the 
Museum by Judge Irwin Untermyer and 
his brother Alvin, and the unique Polo- 
naise rug given by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the outstanding acquisitions of the 
year. 
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Bathers: JOHN E. CostTiGAN. Watercolor Society Medal 


Competence Not Enough at Aquarelle Annual 


ONE OF THE MORE DISCONCERTING re- 
turns to post-war normalcy is the size 
of the Watercolor Society’s 79th Annual 
Exhibition, current at the National 
Academy Galleries through Feb. 24. 
Exhibits number 438 which means that 
pictures by approximately 300 artists 
are hung, filling the Academy’s 10 gal- 
leries and often rising above adequate 
visibility to hang two layers deep on 
three floors. But beyond the physical 
difficulties inherent in reviewing such 
an exhibition, a trip to the academy is 
rewarding, for it poses an important 
question, in addition to displaying many 
pleasing pictures. 

If the standard maintained by a large 
exhibition is good—as this one certainly 
is—why should the total impression be 
one of disappointment? The answer, 
we believe, lies in the very fluency with 
which the medium is handled. There is 
so much technical competence that the 
emphasis in the majority of pictures is 
on the watercolor medium, rather than 
on painting itself. Familiar subjects— 
wet streets, snowy streets, tumble-down 
houses, bright landscapes, rugged coasts, 
flowers—are largely painted in much 
the same alert, descriptive manner. 

What is lacking in the exhibition is 
a notable display of creative interpreta- 
tion—pictures in which watercolors are 
conceived as paintings, in the water- 
color medium, but with the same inter- 
est in plastic composition and color 
which the artists would show in any 
other medium. 

That the Society itself felt this lack 
may be indicated by the fact that it 
gave its top prize—the Society Medal— 
to John Costigan’s Bathers, a plastic 
performance massing light against dark 
and joyous in theme, but unfortunately 
tired in color. First and second honor- 
able mention for the medal went to 
John W. McCoy’s skillful, fresh By The 
Sea and Barse Miller’s moody and im- 
aginative Bait Store. 
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Other prize winners are John Alonzo 
Williams, awarded the William Church 
Osborn Prize for Contemplation; War- 
ren Baumgartner, the Hans A. Obst 
Prize for a pleasing Connecticut Snow; 
Tore Asplund, the George A. Zabriskie 
Prize for his architectural study, In- 
terior, St. Peter’s; Antonio P. Martino, 
the Adolph and Clara Obrig Prize for 
his crisply delineated Ready for Re- 
pairs; Josephine Paddock, the Ida Wells 
Stroud award for Red Cross Poster. 

Watercolors which are outstanding 
for exciting communication and skilled 
execution are Henry Gasser’s Yellow 
House, a brilliant solution of an imagi- 
natively-conceived problem; Andrew 
Wyeth’s Open Door; Hardie Gramatky’s 
Old House—Hollywood; Ben Solowey’s 
distinctive Fruit and Dry Flowers; John 
R. Maxwell’s dark gouache The Town 
I Live In; James Carlin’s robust Trailer 
Family; Dan Lutz’ big, rich Canyon 
Village; Eugene Higgins’ sincere and 
moving In Search of an Honest Man; 


Vincent R. Campanella’s well designed 
gouache, Used To Be; John C. Pellew’s 
sound painting, Juliet; Edward Christ- 
iana’s lively Picnic; Ogden Pleissner’s 
Duren—1945; Emil J. Kosa, Jr.’s sug- 
gestive First Snow on the Farm. 

Also works by Ruth Lee, Eliot 
O’Hara, Paul Shively, Winfield Hoskins, 
John Bindrum, Richard Crocker, Robert 
N. Blair, Ted Kautzky, Minerva Bourne. 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Beauty of Color 


Ary STILLMAN, who came to this 
country from Russia as a youth and 
recrossed the Atlantic to live for many 
years in Paris, has like many another 
creative artist, run through almost all 
the phases of artistic expression. Acad- 
emy trained, he did his share of realistic 
landscapes and portraits—which soon 
took on poetic overtones—and was even 
interested in the primitive for a time. 


To those who have watched his work 
for the last few years, his current exhi- 
bition at Macbeth will come as no par- 
ticular shock, even though it is his 
first completely abstract show. Little 
by little, recognizable forms have given 
way to compositions constructed pri- 
marily of color. And what color! It 
sings, dances and broods by turns. It is 
laid on canvas tone on tone, hue on hue, 
integrated to build form and weight, 
space and perspective, and varied by 
texture. Stillman says that subject mat- 
ter always interfered with this, and he 
is much happier with what he calls “in- 
tuitive” as against “conscious painting.” 

These new canvases bear a direct re- 
lation to music and might appropriately 
be called tone poems. A number of them 
are on Indian themes, including the 
large Indian Legend, with shimmering 
water suggested in the foreground, 
moving back and around, but always 
within the picture frame; and Land of 
Poco Tempo, which hints of firelight 
and great butterflies. The eye dances 
about gaily in the bright Frivolity, 
comes to rest in its opposite number, 
the somber Solitude. Variety of tex- 
tures, superb color and a particularly 
coherent design in depth mark the com- 
position titled Shafts. 

One could go on, but these paint- 
ings, so sensuous in surface quality 
and rich pigment, have to be seen to 
be appreciated.—Jo Grpps 


Ready for Repairs: ANTONIO MarTINo. Obrig Prize 














Florida Seascape: WILLIAM BAzioTes (Watercolor) 


Baziotes Shows Craftsmanship and Invention 


WILLIAM BAZIOTES, now showing paint- 
ings and watercolors, at the Kootz Gal- 
lery, is a painter of abstractions. That 
is, he employs a nobjective subject as 
the basis of his work, then extracting 
from this theme some unusual and per- 
sonally-apprehended aspect he trans- 
lates the familiar into a vivid fantasy. 

Baziotes is an accomplished crafts- 
man, impeccable in his brushwork, and 
sound in definition of forms. Brilliance 
of color enhances his work, often in 
combinations that should set one’s 
teeth on edge, yet on his canvases cre- 
ating an arresting harmony. There is 
refinement, also, in his broad areas of 
color—for example in the subtlety of 
the whites and off-whites in The Man- 
nequin or the interplay of reds in 
Flower Head. Baziotes’ invention does 
not stop with the creation of bold de- 
signs, but is marked in the originality 


of his forms, especially to be noted in 
Wall Shadow, Green Form or Black and 
White. These, commanding areas of 
pure color in unfamiliar shapes and 
contours, are set off by unexpected 
touches of varied hues fusing linear 
and color pattern into effective design. 
The watercolors, apparently carried 
out with the assistance of other me- 
diums in their sense of substance, have 
the remarkable range of color in pro- 
vocative relations that distinguishes his 
canvases. Some of them such as Yellow 
Statuette, resemble a glowing tapestry 
in which the warp threads of the ver- 
ticals stand out of the texture of the 
fabric, yet are resolved to the unity of 
the pattern. Glass Form with its notes 
of vermillion, pink and pale blue, or the 
complex arrangement of Mirror Image 
brought to full coherence, made im- 
pression. —MARGARET BREUNING. 


Carnegie Acquires Kuntyoshi and Israel 


The general consensus around the 
Carnegie Annual this Autumn was that 
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Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Mother and Daugh- 
ter, reproduced at the left, would cer- 
tainly have won an important prize if 
it hadn’t been ineligible, due to the 
artist having been accorded first prize 
the year before. The Institute did the 
next best thing, they bought it through 
the Patrons Art Fund, along with Pitts- 
burgher Samuel Rosenberger’s Israel 
(reproduced in the Oct. 15 DiIGEsT) 
which received first honorable mention 
in the show. 

The Fund, which was established in 
1922, is still providing Carnegie Insti- 
tute with a growing collection of con- 
temporary painting that is as varied 
as it is high in quality. 


A Trip to Mexico 


Free, all-expense trips to Mexico for 
three teachers and a student is being 
offered by the Louis Melind Company 
in connection with its third annual 
Justright Drawing Ink Contest. There 
are also 53 cash awards and scholar- 


‘ships to art schools. Details are avail- 


able at art supply dealers. 


Aesthetic Opposites 


IRENE RICE PEREIRA AND BENJAMIN 
KopMAN have little in common in their 
aesthetic outlooks but they are in close 
proximity exhibitionwise at the A.C.A. 
Gallery where they are currently hold- 
ing joint shows. 


I. Rice Pereira, who devotes her tal- 
ents to non-objectivity, experiments 
with glass, parchment, canvas and plas- 
tics. In fact, the artist works with any 
material that will aid her in the crea- 
tion of space. The space created through 
her highly original experiments is vast 
and unfortunately not photogenic, so 
that a reproduction of her work does 
not convey the impression of profound 
depth that one receives when face to 
face with it. 


Black line plays an important role 
in a commanding Quadrangles in Two 
Planes. Transient lines achieves tre- 
mendous depth through iconoclastic 
usage of materials. Yellow Oblongs 
should still any doubters who think 
that the artist finds it necessary to re- 
sort to her unusual methods because of 
inability to attain her ends through con- 
ventional means. Here one feels it pos- 
sible to reach far into the picture. 


Benjamin Kopman is in the tradition 
of Daumier and Roualt, with something 
all his own to add. Pigment has been 
piled on in the case of most of the ex- 
hibits, but purposefully and not for the 
sake of making the work seem labored. 
There is a sensual joy in paint seen 
here and is a relief from the current 
trend among some artists to despise 
paint. A sense of composition and a 
well seasoned attitude towards life are 
apparent too, all adding up to a show 
to be seen. Called to your attention 
are: Old Painter, and two impasto 
landscapes titled Swmmer Landscape 
and Spring Landscape, respectively. 
These pictures are mentioned not be- 
cause they are superior to the other 
exhibits but because they seem a sum- 
mation of the artist’s goal. 


The painting reproduced below is typ- 


ical of the artist’s vigorous pigmental 
technique. 


The exhibition will continue through 
March 2.—BEN WOLF. 


The Painter: BENJAMIN KoPpMAN 
On View at ACA 
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Pepsi-Cola Plans 


AT AN informal luncheon meeting at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City on February 11 the Pepsi-Cola 
Company presented Roland J. McKinney 
to the art press as new director of their 
Annual Art Competition. McKinney, 
who has resigned directorship of the 
Los Angeles Museum, will replace the 
defunct Artists for Victory as the soft- 
drink company’s art cicerone. 

McKinney, who is the first profes- 
sional art director to be hired by any 
of the increasingly numerous art-spon- 
soring industries, comes to Pepsi-Cola 
with many years service as a national 
art leader. Prior to his California di- 
rectorship McKinney was director of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art from 
1929 to 1938; the High Museum of Art 
in Atlanta from 1927 to 1929 and the 
Davenport Municipal Art Gallery in 
Iowa from 1925 to 1927. In 1939 Mc- 
Kinney was: chosen to organize: and di- 
rect the American Section of Paintings 
for the first Golden Gate International 
Exposition in San Francisco, an exhibi- 
tion still regarded as one of the finest 
of American art held in this country. 

Many other changes—in the charac- 
ter as well as the leadership of the 
company’s art patronage—have also 
been announced and these attest heart- 
eningly to Pepsi-Cola’s willingness to 
learn from past mistakes. As president 
Walter S. Mack commented: “We en- 
joy constructive criticism and are doing 
something about it.” 

First to go, under the new administra- 
tion, will be the dual jury system and 
bizarre installation, both of which re- 
ceived blunt criticism from artists and 
press during the opening of the second 
exhibition last November at Rockefeller 
Center. Important among other an- 
nounced changes in the forthcoming 
exhibition is the title, which sheds the 
restricting implications of “Portrait of 
America” for the more flexible classi- 
fication, ‘Paintings of the Year.” 

Size as well as the scope of the exhi- 
bition has increased, and total exhibits 
will no longer be limited to 150 works 
but will be set at the discretion of the 
National Jury. Here’s how the new com- 
petition—opening dates of which will 
be announced March 1—will operate: 

[Continued on page 27] 


ROLAND J. MCKINNEY 
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Vital Storm: KENNETH CALLAHAN 


Kenneth Callahan—Northwestern Mystic 


Paintings of rare creative distinction 
are on view at the American-British 
Art Center where Maynard Walker has 
arranged a comprehensive exhibition to 
introduced the work of Northwestern 
artist Kenneth Callahan. There are 50 
paintings and drawings in the exhibi- 
tion and these document the growth of 
an outstanding painter who pours into 
modern forms the ancient strain of mys- 
tic inquiry. 

Callahan, who serves as curator at 
the Seattle Art Museum, was born in 
Washington forty years ago and has 
spent his painting life in the Northwest. 
During the war he worked with the 
U. S. Forest Service for two years and 
it was in that solitary time that the 
form of many of the paintings evolved. 
The artist explains them this way: 


“IT have attempted to comment some- 
what on human relationships—to pro- 
ject an idea of the mass of humanity 
evolving into and out of nature... 
solar energy creating and destroying 
life, alternately with man’s feeble ef- 
forts in both cases—the sun as a whirl- 
pool of death and revolving sun of 
life—people locked in small pockets, 
related and still separated, whirling 
through life and space, bound in their 
own little personal and selfish relation- 
ships, unseeing and unrealizing they 
are inter-related... .” 

Painted in dark, often brooding col- 
ors, the pictures fall into two groups: 
landscapes which present the fierce 
beauty of rugged rock, tree and earth, 
such as the series of Cascade Land- 
scapes in which jagged, earth-abstracted 
patterns in deep rich color are intensi- 
fied with passages of white, and mysti- 
cal pictures where man and nature are 
finely interwoven. 

In these latter paintings, showing 
kinship with Blake, myriad nude figures 
are beautifully drawn and so complexly 
related that clo8e viewing is essential. 
Outstanding among a large group of 


these memorable pictures are Drift 
Fragments, at first glance a moody ab- 
stract pattern but from which natural 
images soon emerge in darkly lyrical 
and moving expression; Revolving 
World (loaned by Henry Francis Tay- 
lor); and Thoughtful Man. The exhibi- 
tion will continue through Feb. 23. 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Feininger Continues 
His Inventive Way 


LYONEL FEININGER, whose paintings 
and watercolors are on view at the 
Buchholz Gallery, apparently possesses 
inexhausible invention, for these recent 
works are not “repeats.” The paintings 
suffer a little through being shown with 
the watercolors for, viewed by them- 
selves, they would reveal arresting de- 
sign and provocative color. But here 
the competition is too strong. 

Probably at this time, nothing new 
could be said about Feininger’s water- 
colors, for they have been appraised 
and admired so frequently. Yet their 
appeal continues without abatement. 
The evanescence of a world floating in 
color that is punctuated, as one might 
say, by unexpected linear patterns of 
black, or the suggestion of palpable 
forms, ships, men, buildings looming 
out of an impalpable world never ceases 
to be alluring. 

Feininger has always created worlds 
of tenuity in which sky, sea and earth 
melt together in vaporous delicacy of 
color often stabbed by an unexpected 
contrast of hue. In a few of the pic- 
tures, such as City-Skyline, there is a 
realistic solidity in the buildings in a 
conflicting pattern of darkness and light 
against a depth of sky that is luminous, 
yet dark. If one were to choose, it might 
well be Over the Horizon; Harbor; or 
Cloud over Moon. (Until Feb. 23.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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The Wood Cutters: HoRATIO WALKER (1858-1928) 


Albany Host to Survey of Canadian Painting 


By John Davis Hatch, Jr. 


(Director, Albany Institute of 
History and Art) 


PAINTING IN CANADA, a selective his- 
torical survey covering Canadian paint- 
ing from the 17th Century to the pres- 
ent, opened at the Albany Institute of 
History and Art on January 10. This 
analysis was originally intended to con- 
tinue through February 10. Because 
of popular demand, however, the time 
has been extended until March 10. 

All of the seventy-one paintings on 
display were borrowed from Canadian 
institutions and private collections. Sev- 
eral are on public exhibition for the 
first time. For exhibit and study pur- 
poses they have been divided into five 
major groups. 


The first, called 18th Century Nou- 
velle France—Canada before the Treaty 
of Paris, includes five oils and one wood 
carving. The earliest, an Ex-Voto paint- 
ing of The Guardian Angel, lent by the 
Hotel-Dieu, Quebec, antedates 1700. 
Latest in this group is the portrait of 
Jean-Baptiste Hertel, Chevalier de Rou- 
ville (1668-1722), an officer in the King’s 
Colonial Troops who headed the ruth- 
less raid against Deerfield (Mass.) in 
1704, against Haverhill (Mass.) in 1708, 
and who was second in command in the 
campaign against Northern New York 
which resulted in the retreat of the 
British from Crown Point in 1710. This 
painting, ca, 1712, was lent by Madame 
Hertel de Rouville. 

The second group, England to the 
Fore, late 18th and early 19th Centuries, 


Montreal from the Summit of Mount Royal (Circa 1845): 


JAMES DUNCAN (1806-1880) 





includes eleven paintings, the majority 
of which are portraits of prominent 
citizens of the day. In this section is 
the watercolor portrait of the Mohawk 
Chief, Joseph Brant, painted ca. 1792 
and attributed to Wilhelm Berczy, the 
German who brought settlers to the 
United States as a colonizing agent for 
the London Land Company and later 
moved to Canada. Brant, the brother- 
in-law of Sir William Johnson, led the 
Indian attacks on the Mohawk Valley 
and into Southern New York and North- 
ern Pennsylvania during the Revolu- 
tion. 

Outcroppings in a Changing Century, 
the 19th Century, includes twenty-three 
paintings, portraits, genre and land- 
scape. Among the more important in 
this group are Joseph Legare’s The Art- 
ist’s House at Gentilly, P. Q., study of 
The Market Place, Quebec, ca. 1840/45, 
attributed to William Henry Bartlett, 
the English artist, Horatio Walker’s 
unfinished canvas, The Wood Cutters, 
and Alphonse Jongers Portrait of W. J. 
White, K. C. 


In The Early 20th Century Landscape 
Painters, Canada Finds Herself, a block 
of nineteen paintings, the landscape 
painters, headed by the “Group of 
Seven,” come into their own. In this 
group are Alexander Y. Jackson’s Al- 
goma Lake, Tom Thomson’s October 
Birches, and Lawren S. Harris’ North 
Shore, Lake Superior. The final group, 
called Modern Notes, is made up of 
twelve paintings of the late 1930’s and 
early 1940’s: Paul-Emile Borduas’ Bird 
Deciphering a Hieroglyph, Jori Smith’s 
Retour du Japon among others. 

It probably should be noted here that 
many other contemporary Canadian 
painters might have been included but, 
in order to retain a proper perspective 
and balance in a limited show, only a 
small group could be included. Also 
the exhibition makes no attempt to 
show the history of sculpture in Can- 
ada. For decorative purposes only a few 
examples have been included and these 
are only intended to show the presence 
of sculpture in Canada and not the 
scope of those working. 

This exhibition has two purposes in 
being. It is intended first to be a good- 
will exhibition, bringing the best of the 
creative work done in Canada to this 
country. Second, an effort has been 
made to show parallel trends between 
the two countries and the common in- 
terchange of ideas between them. As 
early as the 18th Century artists are 
known to have worked with equal suc- 
cess in both Canada and the United 
States. 

The span of Canadian art is far 
greater than that in our country, ex- 
tending back to the training school for 
artists established by Bishop Laval at 
Cap Tourmente about 1668. Those early 
painters were naturally few, however, 
and their talent largely employed in the 
decoration and embellishment of 
churches. Though there were more art- 
ists in this country it seems probable 
that in proportion to population Canada 
led the United States. The study of 
Canadian art history is still in its in- 
fancy. The quality of Canadian works, 
as shown in this exhibition, however, 
merits them more serious consideration 
and study by the people of the United 
States than they have received in the 
past. 
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Before and After 
They Blitzed Britain 


PRINTS OF SOME of the famous archi- 
tectural landmarks of Britain, along 
with photographs of the devastation of 
many of them during the war, consti- 
tute the present exhibition of Blitzed 
Britain, at the Kennedy Galleries. Some 
of the early aquatints, such as View of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral from Westminster 
Bridge, View of the River and Shipping 
Near the Tower, Hollar’s etching Tower 
of London, or the enchanting aquatint 
of Somerset Terrace are, of course, 
memories of a London that had irre- 
vocably changed before the war. 

But many of us remember the charm 
of Wren’s St. Mary Le Bow, (Dick Whit- 
tington’s church), alas, now unrecog- 
nizable. The Royal Hospital at Chelsea, 
founded by Charles II, might be said 
to have escaped, since it still stands, 
but in a shattered condition. The fa- 
mous Guildhall, parts of the foundation 
of Eton College, much of The Temple 
suffered severely, and a special favorite 
of the writer, St. Clements Dane 
Church, a perfect example of Wren’s 
architecture, was completely burned 
out. 

The photographs of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral show the heaps of rubble around 
it, but the actual edifice suffered com- 
paratively slightly. The crossing of 
Westminster Abbey was. destroyed 
along with its adjacent appanages. The 
destruction of the House of Commons 
is a great financial loss, but scarcely an 
architectural grievance. The heavy 
damage of the Cathedral Church of St. 
Peter, in Exeter, shown here in an 18th 
century aquatint, marks the loss of one 
of the outstanding examples of geomet- 
rical decorative architecture in Eng- 
land. 

The colored engraving of Plymouth, 
of 18th century provenance, depicts a 
peaceful tree-lined harbor looking out 
to a calm sea. It recalls the fact that 
Plymouth, like other coastal cities, suf- 
fered heavily from the blitz. The early 
19th century aquatint of St. Martins in 
the Fields represents a landmark so 
much admired and beloved by everyone 
that its serious damage seems a per- 
sonal loss. (Through Feb.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The People’s Voice 


The voting public shows unusually 
consistent taste, at least so far as the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection is 
concerned. In Pittsburgh, the painting 
by Waugh won again in a walk, as it 
did in New York, Boston, Washington 
and Dayton, with a good third more 
votes than its nearest competitor, Soli- 
tude by Wuermer. The latter, which 
by the way, was almost left out of the 
traveling exhibition, was also second 
in New York and Boston. 

Curry’s John Brown came in third, 
and My Model by Kroll and Emma by 
Gladys Rockmore Davis slipped into 
fourth and fifth place. The Curry and 
Kroll canvases have also been often 
among the people’s choice. Male artists 
preferred Wuermer to Kroll and Waugh, 
in that order, while the female of the 
specie picked Waugh, Wuermer and 
Gwathmey. The show opens in Syracuse 
on February 17. 
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Le Bouquet: CRISTOFANETTI 


Cristofanetti—Personal Idioms of Fantasy 


PAINTINGS: BY CRISTOFANETTI, at the 
Valentine Gallery, impress one, as usual, 
that his work reflects no influences but 
those of his own creative vision. In 
these new paintings there seems to be 
a change of mood, more definiteness of 
design, but the same personal idiom 
of fantasy. 

The sea, specifically referred to in 
many of the canvases, is suggested in 
almost all of them. Objects immersed in 
lucent green depths, as in the delightful 
Bouquet, retain their brilliancy of color 
and acuity of forms. Oasis with its flu- 
ent mingling of pinks and reds and 
almost startling flash of deep blue 
escapes the sea, but it is an exception. 
Perpendicular forms appear to obsess 
the artist, yet they are balanced by 
horizontals of foreground and sky, while 
their staccato thrusts are enlivened by 


an amazing variety of color and light 
patterns. 

Ships at Night, pointed sails set 
against an ebon blackness alternating 
with flashing rays of light, suggests a 
vehemence of movement that is as far 
removed from ordinary rhythms as the 
atonic scale is from familiar chromatic 
harmony. 

Light and color in Cristofanetti’s 
paintings possess a curiously insistent 
life of their own, aside from their deco- 
rative contribution to the designs; they 
seem to have as definite a substance, as 
marked an existence as the solid forms 
with which they blend. It is easier to 
appreciate this unusual quality in view- 
ing the canvases than to give it ade- 
quate description. All of the works 
make handsome decorations. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Takis Appeals With Line and Color 


BRIGHT AND BOLD arabesques of line, 
color and the feminine form fill the 
Chinese Gallery where paintings by 


Girl in Red: TakKIs 





Nicholas Takis are current through 
March 2. Dominating the room by vir- 
tue of her unaccustomed quietude and 
modest pose in The Cretan, a compel- 
ling figure in red robe framed against 
a black-bordered pink background. The 
Clown, who does not depend on senti- 
mental pathos for his appeal, is another 
painting in which the artist departs 
from his favorite theme of lush nudity. 

More familiar examples of style and 
mood are the striking Girl in Red, 
where a woman rests peacefully midst 
a red-orange color scheme, and By a 
Window, in which Takis’ forte for con- 
trasting luminous color spotting with 
broad passages of thick, flat pigment is 
strikingly rendered. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


The Language of Art 


The Museum of Art of the Rhode 
Island School of Design is giving a free 
course of Wednesday evening lectures 
for those who “know nothing about 
art.” On February 20 Roberta Fansler 
Alford will discuss Art, Its Meaning 
and Use; on February 27, The Painter’s 
Vocabulary: Line, Color, Light and 
Dark, Composition; and on March 6, 
Painting as a Language of Expression. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By the Staff of the Digest 


Hedda Sterne at Brandt 


The paintings by Hedda Sterne at the 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery differ in tech- 
nical approach and ideology. On the 
credit side, by far the larger listing, are 
the canvases where personal concep- 
tion seems to be met by expression, 
while such paintings as the heavily 
pigmented Personage, the astigmatic 
Landscape, or one heavy-handed ver- 
sion of Windows seem to be labored 
efforts to express ideas not really con- 
sonant with the artist’s gifts. 

Among the admirable works, Circus, 
alive with movement of a few perform- 
ers against patterning of planes of 
green, is a refreshing departure from 
the familiar versions of this subject. 
Cafe, a few seated figures at tables and 
two silhouetted in the doorway, is al- 
most monochromatic in its play of 
brown and beige, yet given arresting 
impression through the pattern of 
light planes. Park Avenue, with pink 
facades and amusing architectural 
aberrations, makes one wish that the 
actual unrelieved dullness of that thor- 
oughfare had some of this animation. 
(Until Feb. 9.)—M. B. 


In Terms of the Dance 

To describe one art in the terms of 
another appears to be going out of fash- 
ion, but there are still times when such 
a comparison serves more vividly than 
the restricted vocabulary of convention- 
al reviewing. Thus Frances Reswick’'s 
paintings, exhibited last fortnight at 
the Norlyst Gallery, are best described 
in terms of the modern dance. 

Reswick, whose stated aim in these 
pictures was to express the deepest 
emotions of men and women involved 
in war and the rebuilding of peace, 
used exaggerated, often awkward, but 
always intense movement to highlight 
the abstracted emotions, while the fig- 
ures were grouped in strong, rhythmic 
pattern. The dance of joyous hope is 
well described in both The Beautiful 
First Harvest and The Field Will Bloom 
Again. Less successful were canvases 
in which action became so frenzied that 
the tragic bordered on the comic. Best 
of the paintings, however, possessed a 
fine communicative vigor.—J. K. R. 


Still Lifes by Boberman 


Gouaches by Vladimir Boberman, re- 
cently brought from Paris by a friend 
of the artist, are now to be seen at the 
Passedoit Gallery. Subdued color has 
been engaged in the creation of these 
pleasing if not profound still-lifes. Sim- 
ple in composition the pictures occupy 
themselves generally with the depiction 
of appetizing fruits. Particularly noted 
among this series is a study of a succu- 


lent crayfish cosily nestled in a soft 
bed of lettuce. Two small oil sketches 
of Dutch canals have been included. 
Loose in technique they display kinship 
with Boudin and cause one to wish that 
the painter had more work of this type 
in the show. Through March 2.—B. W. 


Samuel Koch, Primitive 


Oils by Samuel Koch are on view at 
the Niveau Gallery until February 19. 
The painter has taken New Orleans as 
his theme for these canvases. Primitive- 
ly inclined they form an engaging show. 
There are times when Rousseau and 
Vivan are called to mind, but this is 
the inescapable result of a _ kindred 
niavity rather than the result of direct 
influence. There’s a fantastic mount 
posed beneath the doughty General in 
Jackson Square and a colorful spotting 
of figures lined along the rail of a ferry 
in Waterfront. A moody and rather 
sophisticated Burgundy Street belies 
the innocent eye employed elsewhere 
in the show.—B. W. 


Bolotowsky, Non-Objective 


Ilya Bolotowsky is presenting non-ob- 
jective arrangements at the New Art 
Circle. The artist follows well trodden 
paths in this idiom and while no new 
horizons are apparent the work dis- 
played constitutes a vigorous re-state- 
ment of non-objectivity. 

Remembered in the exhibition is 
Double Composition with its incisive 
space and appealing color combinations. 
A three-cornered canvas has actually 
been employed in Triangular. Here the 
artist has posed a pretty problem for 
himself and solved it with rhythmetic 
curves well organized. Grey and Ivory 
juxtaposes whites, violets, and oranges 
successfully, an achievement in itself. 
Among the works on view creating 
greatest depth is Sombre Colors, per- 
haps *the most astute performance in 
the exhibition. To continue through Feb. 
28.—B. W. 


Three at Argent 


Three artists are now showing at the 
Argent Galleries and display as many 
approaches. 

Paintings by Helen Harvey Shotwell 
demonstrate a mature academic ap- 
proach. Outstanding among the can- 
vases shown by the artist is The Paper 
Bag, in which a triangular composition 
has been utilized to excellent advantage 
challenged by the angular counterpoint 
of a table’s edge. Well thought-out are 
two handsome sstill-lifes titled The 
Water Mellon and Onions and Pewter. 
Drama motivates Two Man Camera 
Crew with its dizzying feeling of height. 

Elaine Plishker Auchmoody shows 





The eight photographs on the left are 


careers. . 


landscapes in oil concerning which 
thespian Lew Lehr says... “Her paint- 
ings are like marriage—no home should 
be without one.” This certainly seems 
an extreme statement, but it must be 
admitted that considerable honesty is 
involved in these works. The painter 
seems most successful where she is not 
involved with architecture. Her metier 
would seem to lie in the direction of 
pure landscape and autumnal foliage— 
without buildings. 

Helen Miller, who completes this tri- 
umverate, shows etching of rare sensi- 
tivity. A knowledge of her medium is 
well combined with something to say 
and the result is heartening. Plates par- 
ticularly remembered are: Wind at 
Twilight, a tiny. plate possessed of un- 
believable breadth; Uprooted, graphi- 
cally recording violent wind; Picnic on 
the Beach, as charming a bit of sea- 
shore genre as has been seen on copper 
for a long time. Through Feb. 16. 

—B. W. 


St. Louis to Denver 

The watercolors by Shelia Burling- 
ham at the Studio Gallery offer delight- 
ful glimpses of the St. Louis Municipal 
Opera and the Winsor Hotel in Denver, 
the latter a glittering reminder of the 
Gold Rush days. Of particular interest 
is a view of one of the bars with its 
muraled walls depicting famous visitors 
all in various degrees of inebriation. 
Outstanding among the oils are the ab- 
stract, Kippen Falls and The Answer. 

—J. C. 


Artists from Westfield 

An exhibition of paintings and water- 
colors by members of the Westfield Art 
Association, at the Morton Galleries, 
impresses one with the variety of per- 
sonal conceptions and technical per- 
formances. It is gratifying to find that 
a group of artists can be affiliated in 
this way without impairing their indi- 
vidual qualities. 

Two watercolors by Virginia Fegel, 
Spring Flowers and Basket of Apples, 
are noteworthy for their breadth of 
handling and the luminosity that bare 
spaces of the white paper convey. Late 


' Winter, an oil, by Gladys McVicker, 


showing trees, dark streams, heavy 
snow and envelopment of moist atmos- 
phere, is another excellent item. Paint- 
ings by Hortense Budell, Mary P. Ben- 
der and Hazel Finck also call for com- 
mendation. 

Harold Sprague’s Dawn Patrol, with 
its half-lights and deep shadows and 
looming buildings, is an imaginative 
conception ably developed. Edith Cur- 
rier’s Studio Corner, admirable in de- 
sign and color pattern; Ada Budell’s 
Young Colored Boy, soundly modeled 
and imbued with vitality, are other high 
points of the showing. Work by Anthony 
Pappas, Josephine Vermilye, Jean Priolo 
and Marion Stoddard should further be 
cited. (Until Feb. 23.)—M. B. 


from the collection of Durand-Ruel, early champions of the then revolutionary 
French Impressionists. We are apt to forget that scarcely a half century ago these men were regarded by their con- 
temporaries as aesthetic anarchists. They were as controversial in their time as the radical painters of today. The following 
quotation from a letter written by Jean-Leon Gerome and preserved for us by James Laver in his excellent French Painting 
and the 19th Century gives a hint of the bad odor in which the brethren of sunlight spent the greatest portions of their 


.. “If the Nation has seen fit to accept this sort of muck, what it needs is a complete moral regeneration. .. . 


This is anarchy, pure and simple, and nothing is done to put an end to it. On the strength of an article by Octave Mirbeau 


I ventured into Pissarro’s exhibition. 


..« My bewilderment was coniplete, it was nothing, nothing. . . . I cannot find words 


to castigate such an outrage. Nowadays, it seems, all the public requires is eccentricity at any price; some paint one 
way, others another way; some in dots, others in triangles or what you will... . These people are anarchists! and fools!’ 
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Half Nude: RoBert PHILIPP 


The Philipp Girl—Less Pensive, More Solid 


THERE’S MORE LIGHT than sweetness in 
Robert Philipp’s new show at the Asso- 
ciated American Artists Gallery, his 
first large one in New York in five 
years. The full faced, pensive young 
women, seated dreamily uncertain at 
cafe tables are still present, but they 
are surprisingly few and more often 
viewed in different manner. 

Typical of the new Philipp women 
are two canvases, Gladys and Girl with 
Leghorn Hat, both more Dutch than 
French Impressionist in revelation of 
glowing flesh from shadowed mass and 
in the sensuous but careful depiction of 
feature and pattern. 

This same interest in light and par- 
tially-enveloping dark is seen in the 
large figure compositions such as Inter- 
mission, where the glowing red of a 
woman’s dress is picked up again in the 
light of the theatre balcony and ner- 
vously pitted against the deep black of 


One-Man JuriesP—An 


LAST ISSUE contained three discussions 
of the persistent jury problem—the 
leading editorial, Ralph Pearson’s “Mod- 
ern Viewpoint” and Ben Wolf’s review 
of the current Pennsylvania Academy 
Annual. Concensus was that the one- 
man jury system would provide the 
best answer, if you found the right 
one-man. Below we print the most in- 
teresting of numerous reader reactions 
to such a system. It comes from Artist 
Everett Warner: 
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the men’s dress. Fantasia, which uses 
the same red-black color scheme, key- 
notes a third group of paintings in this 
varied show. Drawing upon classical 
inspiration to portray 20th century hor- 
ror it places broken columns and broken 
bodies, armored men on black horses, 
against nightmarish red. 

The Crucifixion, one of the few re- 
ligious paintings we have seen by 
Philipp, is interesting but unfortunately 
confused, for its woven rhythm and 
symbolism fails in clarity of statement 
at the crucial point. ; 

Pictures which strike yet a different 
note are My Wild Irish Rose, a humor- 
ous cafe study in restaurant genre, and 
Soap Box Orator, another small picture 
which achieves much; the tall accom- 
plished Standing Nude, the well pre- 
sented Half Nude and the joyous Flower 
Piece. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Artist Speaks 


“No one doubts the one man jury 
plan would give greater consistency to 
current exhibitions and lessen confu- 
sion, but is this result altogether desir- 
able? Our public exhibitions ought to 
be representative of the art of our time, 
and certainly confusion is one of its 
characteristics. 

“The politician, and there are some 
among the artists, would welcome the 


chance to be the sole judge of a big 


show and thus better entrench himself, 


but the conscientious juror would shy 
away from the odium of such a re- 
sponsibility. All of his friends who were 
rejected would know that he had the 
power to include them and had not done 
so. He would have to be a veritable man 
of iron to remain entirely uninfluenced 
by external pressure and by his own 
natural impulses of generosity and obli- 
gation to his friends. Someone entirely 
outside the fold could be more hard 
boiled, but could he bring to the evalu- 
ation of art that flair which comes from 
intensive practical experience? In 
either case there would be plenty of 
pressure to be resisted, and a one-man 
juror would function best in strict 
anonymity. He should come to the gal- 
leries at night, and his identity should 
be as well kept a secret as that of the 
Man in the Iron Mask. 

“Admittedly the system of multiple 
jurors has tended toward compromise 
and has caused much dissatisfaction. So 
far the efforts to improve its operation 
have not been very helpful. Juries com- 
posed entirely of museum directors and 
entirely of art critics have shown no 
greater perspicacity, and sometimes 
less independence of thought than all- 
artist juries. The present custom of 
having two juries—one conservative 
and one modern—is bad because it sets 
up distinctions which are often arbi- 
trary, and it leaves the middle-of-the- 
road artist completely baffled as to 
the jury to which his contribution 
should be sent. 

“IT am convinced that no one can pass 
as sure and penetrating judgment on a 
painting as another painter—a person 
who has shared the same experience. 
Some greater insight comes from the 
creative experience, something not 
found either in books or in museums. 
Sure the artist has bias—it is what 
makes him such a keen judge of some 
pictures, but not necessarily of all pic- 
tures. I do not see how any one man 
could possibly like all of the things 
which are produced in art today, or if 
he liked them all he could not like any 
of them very much. There rests the 
argument in favor of multiple juries 
composed of artists of diverse tastes 
and sympathies. 


“Acting in concert they present a 
broad front of informed opinion capable 
of passing upon many different methods 
of artistic expression. The situation 
could be greatly improved by increasing 
the possibility of independent action on 
the part of each juror. This could be 
done by judging the entries normally 
before the whole jury, but where bitter 
controversy developed permitting each 
juror to make a limited number of 
peremptory selections, if need be over 
the protest and dissent of other jurors. 


“The need for permitting such indi- 
vidual selections is illustrated by an in- 
cident involving the late Gari Melchers, 
who was the fairest, most conscientious 
and most broadminded juror that I 
have ever known. I was in the Corcoran 
Biennial Exhibition admiring a small 
picture, which to me was one of the 
most distinguished canvases in the 
show, when Melchers who had been 
chairman of the Corcoran Jury walked 
into the gallery. After concurring 
heartily with my enthusiasm he said, 
‘Do you know I had to bring that pic- 
ture back to the jury four times before 
they finally agreed to let it in?’” 
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Stolen Prints! 


Some TIME on January 30 an art thief 
entered the Kleemann Galleries of New 
York and carried away four portfolios 
of valuable prints and drawings. At the 
request of Mr. Kleemann we are print- 
ing below the titles of the stolen goods, 
with the hope that anyone offered 
such collections communicate with the 
owner at 65 East 57th Street, N. Y.: 


Prints by Diirer 


Virgin with Sceptre and Crown of 
Stars 

The Promenade . 
Decapitation of St. John the Baptist 
Engraving after Diirer 

The Great Horse 

The Holy Family 

The Dance 

Christ Expiring on the Cross 
Agony in the Garden 

Virgin Crowned by One Angel 
Christ Crowned with Thorns 

St. Sebastian Bound to a Column 


Etchings by Benson 


5 Black Ducks Towering 
24 Winter Wild Fowling 
25 Old Tom 

26 The Bridge 

27 Rising Geese 

28 The Mirror 

29 Lone Yellowlegs 
Pintails Passing 

56 Flying Brant 

57 Lone Goose 

58 Sheldrake Brook 

60 Baldpates 

61 Evening Flight 

62 Geese Over a Marsh 


Etchings by Zorn 


03 The Two 
K 1995 The Dark Corner (Printed in Red 
Ink) 
K1998 Elin 
K1999 Early 
K 2091 The Swan 
K 2145 Dal River 
K 2156 Summer 
K 2418 The Cabin 
K 2493 Frightened 
K 2498 The New Maid 
K2 
K2 
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503 The Bust 
632 Olandine 


Pastel Drawings by Davies 


Figure Seated 

Spanish Cathedral 

Mountains in Italy 

Palisades 

The Old Stone House 

High Bridge 

Shore of Hudson 

Shore of Hudson from Rocky Heights 
Early Spring, Central Valley 

Spring Foliage 
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The Artist in His Studio: REMBRANDT. 


Boston Museum by Mrs. Zoe Oliver 
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Caleb Whitefoord: GILBERT STUART 


Friend of Franklin Painted by Stuart 


A DISTINGUISHED Scottish-born gentle- 
man, successful London wine merchant 
and life long friend of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Caleb Whitefoord, has come to 


Given to 
Sherman 





make his permanent home at the Mont- 
clair Art Museum. At the time Gilbert 
Stuart painted his portrait (1782) he 
was 48 years old, and had been chosen 
to help Richard Oswald conduct peace 
negotiations with the American 
Colonies. 

Stuart was living at the London 
house of Benjamin West when he exe- 
cuted the picture. It was shown at the 
Royal Academy, and remained in the 
Whitefoord family for some time after 
the sitter’s death in 1810. Then, for 
almost a hundred years it was lost in 
obscurity, finally turned up in 1931 at- 
tributed to Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
was recognized as the lost Stuart by 
Dr. William Sawitzky. It is easy to see 
why Caleb Whitefoord, as well as other 
paintings of Stuart’s London period, 
have been thought to be the work of 
his great English contemporaries. 

Montclair’s acquisition was made pos- 
sible through purchase from the Clay- 
ton E. Freeman Fund. It was included 
in the Old and New England exhibition 
at the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design just a year ago. 


Modern Museum Schedule 


Stepping up its exhibition schedule 
as the season reaches its peak, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art opened a large 
retrospective exhibition of the photog- 
raphy of Edward Weston on February 
12, plans two other definitive retrospec- 
tives for Mare Chagall and Georgia 
O’Keeffe in April and May. 
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Our Valley in Shadow: WILLIAM H. SINGER, JR. 


Memorial to Singer, Painter of North Beauty 


WILLIAM HENRY SINGER, for whom a 
memorial exhibition has been put on at 
the Milch Galleries, was curiously 
enough not a native of the Norway 
which he painted and lived in for thirty 
years. Born in Pittsburgh, the son of a 
wealthy steel mill owner, he presented 
two of his canvases to the jury of the 
first international in that city. These 
paintings were accepted. Encouraged by 
this success he decided to abandon busi- 
ness for the vocation of an artist, with 
his mother’s consent and against his 
father’s wishes. 

For a short time he lived on Mon- 
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hegan, turning afterwards to Europe, 
where in Paris he studied first in the 
Academie Julien and later in the atelier 
of Jean-Paul Laurens. Not satisfied with 
either course of instruction, he went 
for a short time to Holland, but weary- 
ing of its monotonous landscape he ac- 
companied a friend to Norway. The 
beauty of the North immediately laid 
its spell upon him both as artist and 
man. For the next ten years he never 
left his chosen country, winter or sum- 
mer; later he spent his winters in Hol- 
land. 

From painting fishing hamlets or the 


and CO., Inc. 


Old Wallpapers 


London 


little villages in the folds of the hills, 
he finally turned to the-majestic moun- 
tains themselves, depicting them in all 
their seasonal changes and atmospheric 
moods. He not only achieved a fine 
sense of scale in portraying these im- 
mense masses, but sought for and suc- 
ceeded in giving a sense of structure 
and mass to these immense forms. 
The variety of the sky effects on 
these canvases is remarkable, light 
piercing clouds and showering down on 
a valley beneath, veils of atmosphere, 
luminous and impalpable wreathing dis- 
tant summits, shadow and sunshine al- 
ternating over vast horizons. One char- 
acteristic feature of all the canvases is 
the sturdy fir tree defying snow and 
wintry blasts with its strangely con- 
torted branches, or towering up against 
the blue of a summer sky. Especially 
noted canvases are: Passing Snow 
Storm; Winter Morning; Sun’s Last 
Rays and Our Valley in Shadow in 
which the distant mountains, the spurs 
of the foreground and the panorama of 
nature on a gigantic scale are faith- 
fully rendered. (Until March 19.) 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


A Group of Paintings 


Give any novelist a group of oddly 
assorted characters, preferably those 
who arrive at an inn on a rainy night, 
and he has a plot. There are infinite 
paths his story can follow from there— 
murder, romance, or an exhaustive 
analysis of world politics. Unfortu- 
nately, the same inspiration is not de- 
rived by an art reviewer when con- 
fronted with casually assembled group 
exhibitions, like the current one at the 
Bignou Galleries. 

“A Selection of Contemporary Paint- 
ing,” current through March 9, won't 
lead to murder or anything nearly that 
exciting. By now we all know that the 
murky gloom of Soutine’s Ile de France, 
the gay Regatta of Dufy and Donati’s 
physiological dramas can share a gal- 
lery without dire results. That contem- 
porary art expression is widely varied is 
a well known conclusion. 

The only approach left to the critic 
then, is that of naming his own pleas- 
ure when viewing certain paintings. In 
this instance, we were glad to be able 
to see Jean Lucrat’s fresh oil and water- 
color paintings on a semaphore theme, 
Rouault’s Singer, and Janice Biala’s 
bright Quai Malaquais. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Wide Vistas by Grosser 


There’s an exhibition of oils by Mau- 
rice Grosser at the Julien Levy Gallery. 
A subdued palette has been called into 
play in these portraits of America 
(views of Virginia, New Mexico, Ver- 
mont, New Jersey, and California are 
present), combined with a feeling for 
vistas that should appeal to the claus- 
traphobic cliff-dwellers on Manhattan 
Island. The artist has roamed through 
our wider spaces and feelingly set them 
down upon canvas. Particularly noted 
were: Quarry, with its great sweep of 
land, and New Jersey Landscave. 


—B. W. 
Charles Egan Galleries 


Charles Egan, formerly associated 
with the Ferargil Galleries and the New 
Art Circle, has opened a gallery bear- 
ing his name at 63 East 57th Street. 
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H. Dudley Murphy 
Memorial Exhibition 


THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of paintings 
by H. Dudley Murphy, at the Grand 
Central Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue), 
maintains throughout a high level of 
accomplishment in brushwork, sound 
composition and tactful use of color. 
If there is perhaps no better or best in 
this well-selected group, it is, however, 
the flower pieces that make most ap- 
peal. 

The artist possessed a gift for arrang- 
ing flowers so that they do not suggest 
arrangement. The heavy-headed chrys- 
anthemums erect on their stiff stalks; 
the lush, bending stems of the tulips; 
the lavish crowding together of Mixed 
Flowers all create the effect of sitters 
that have chosen characteristic poses 
on their own volition. On the canvases 
where ornamental devices of figurines 
are introduced, there is a fine co-ordi- 
nation of balanced forms, but it is the 
paintings that depend on the unadorned 
beauty of the flowers themselves that 
make most impression. 

Rose and Silver, a large glass vase 
with rosebuds casually thrust at the 
brim, is outstanding. The delicacy of 
the textures of petals and the exquisite 
modulation of color of the roses are 
enhanced both by the silvery back- 
ground and the limpid clearness of the 
water where stem and leaf are im- 
mersed. A close runner-up is Cyclamen, 
spreading its rich reds in a fan-like 
pattern. 

The landscapes are varied in subject 
and handling. Street in Taxco, with its 
triangle of sky, triangle of meeting 
streets and triangles of figures appears 
to be organized with the contemporary 
flair for angular design. (Until Feb. 16.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Perry Rathbone Returns 


Perry T. Rathbone, who completed 
his terminal leave in December as a 
Lieutenant Commander in the Navy 
after 40 months service, much of it in 
the South Pacific, has resumed the di- 
rectorship of the City Art Museum in 
St. Louis. 


Cyclamen: H. DuDLEY MurPHyY 
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Dancer by the Sea: JUANITA MARBROOK 


Fantasies by Marbrook 


Lushly-visioned fantasy by Juanita 
Marbrook is currently to be seen at the 
Bonestell Gallery through Feb. 23. Miss 
Marbrook, who has received warm en- 
dorsement from the French critic, 
Michel Georges-Michel, paints broad- 
hipped women musing by the sea in 
Oriental deshabille, or whimsical ani- 
mals and circus performers dashing 
madly through gaily-decked space. 

The best of Miss Marbrook’s paint- 
ings, like The Women Went Fishing and 
Women on Horseback, combine richness 
of color and paint with robust fantasy 
to good effect; other less successful 
works substitute gaudy for gorgeous 
splendor.—J. K. R. 


Albany Gifts 


The year 1945 was indeed one rich in 
gifts for the Albany Institute of His- 
tory and Art. The most lavish of these, 
an early 18th century English pipe pan- 
eled room from the house of the Duke 
of Richmond, given by Mrs. David C. 
Hanrahan in memory of her husband, 
Captain Hanrahan, is still in the proc- 
ess of being installed on the second 
floor of the Institute. It is complete with 
fine furniture and paintings. 


Maynard Dixon, 
Dean of the West 


MAYNArD Drxon, the 71-year-old dean 
of Western painters, has had 37 one- 
man shows since 1914, a very large pro- 
portion of them, like his subjects, be- 
yond the Continental Divide. On Feb- 
ruary 5 the Los Angeles Museum laid 
still another laurel wreath at the feet 
of this prophet who is not without 
honor in his own country by opening 2 
full-fledged retrospective showing of 
his work. Much of the exhibition is 
drawn from the 67 public and private 
collections, ranging from Brooklyn to 
Hawaii but centering in the Western 
states, in which his work is represented. 
(He has 29 paintings, 30 oil sketches 
and 11 drawings, for instance, in the 
collection of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, and executed 12 canvases for 
the collection of Louis W. Hill of the 
Great Northern Railway.) 

When Fresno-born Dixon was 16 
years old, he sent his sketch book to 
his idol Frederic Remington, and the 
resultant encouragement turned him 
to newspaper and magazine illustration. 
Aside from a group of penetrating com- 
ments in paint of the social dislocations 
created by the depression, he has spent 
his life interpreting the vast expanses 
of the West and the people that belong 
to the region. 

In an analysis and appreciation of 
his work, Arthur Millier of the Los 
Angeles Times said: “By long and sym- 
pathetic searching Dixon has learned 
how the almost imperceptible contours 
of the flat plains rise and fall as they 
flow to the horizon; the architecture of 
the steep buttes is known in his finger- 
tips... . He recreates the West in terms 
of its own rhythms, its own colors, its 
own light because he has experienced 
it in innumerable visual impressions, 
long pondered until, rich with meaning 
and understanding, they become basic 
elements of his pictures.” 


Schanker at New School 


A new course by Louis Schanker, 
“Drawing and Composition — Funda- 
mental Principles in Abstract Form and 
Color,” was begun at the New School 
for Social Research (66 West 12th 
Street) on Friday, February 8. 


“SLEN COOPER HENSHAW" 


by 
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Louise Heritage and Warren Wilmer Brown 


with black and white reproductions of the artist’s work and full color frontispiece 


Herbert B. Tschudy of New York City says: “It is a superb tribute to a great American 
artist. The authors, Louise Heritage and Warren Wilmer Brown, have given to the 


world a much needed incentive to carry on when the way is deeply clouded and our 


faith in humanity is at a low ebb.” Limited edition of one thousand registered copies. 


Acquired by: Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton Museum of Art, New York Public 
Library, New York Museum Fine Arts, 
Enoch Pratt Public Library, Baltimore, 
Rochester, N. Y. Public Library, Seattle 
Museum of Art, Sheldon Swope Gallery, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


PRICE FIVE DOLLARS 


Orpver From 
Brentano’s, Beverly , Hills, Calif. 
Scribner’s, New York, N. Y. 
L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. O. W. Bushong, Middletown, Ind. 








Arrival of the Village Princess: EDWARD JOHN STEVENS 


Stevens Combines the New and the Old 


EDWARD JOHN STEVENS is holding his 
third one-man show at the age of 23 
at the Weyhe Gallery in Manhattan. 
Gouaches and oils celebrate an archaic 
world into which the youthful artist has 
delved. He has come up with a strange 
combination of something new and 
something old, partially historically rec- 
ognizable and partially of his own mak- 
ing. The resultant creations are excit- 
ing and promise much for the future. 
As the artist digs deeper among the 
ruins of his half-guessed land even 
stranger magic should be unearthed. 
We wish him happy hunting. 

The artist’s sense of organization is 


George Binet Gallery Opens 


The George Binet Gallery, an adjunct 
and addition to the Modern Art Studio 
on Madison Avenue, opened the first of 
the month at 67 East 57th Street. It 
continues and enlarges thé facilities of 
the latter establishment which was 
founded by painter-businessman George 
Binet in 1944. On the agenda of the new 
gallery for this season is a one-man 
show of the work of Ernesto Lothar, 
whose exhibition in Washington created 
quite a sensation last Autumn; and a 
group show of new (to us) French 
painters. 


clearly demonstrated in Arrival of the 
Village Princess (just purchased by the 
Washington University of St. Louis), 
and his sense of design is seen in Jungle 
Still-life No. 15. The Green God incor- 
porates intricate patterns. The Rooster 
and the Moon is notable for its overall 
unity—not destroyed despite the ex- 
treme attention given its intregal com- 
ponents. There is evidenced something 
of the bewilderment of Paul Klee in a 
figure piece included in a series titled 
The Archaic Age. These pictures are 
seriously recommended for your atten- 
tion. Exhibition to continue through 
March 2.—BEN WOLF. 


W.P.A. Prints in Newark 


The benign shade of the W.P.A. hov- 
ers over an exhibition of 50 prints that 
will continue into March at the Newark 
Museum. All were produced on Govern- 
ment art projects between 1935 and 
1942, and serve to demonstrate, among 
other things, progress made during the 
depression on the silk screen as a fine 
arts medium, and the carborundum 
print, which was developed by a group 
of Philadelphia artists. Adolf Dehn, 
Emil Ganso, Stuart Davis and Arnold 
Blanch are among the artists repre- 
sented. 
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Davidson Exhibits 


Morris DAVIDSON, in his present show- 
ing at the Mortimer Brandt Gallery, 
presents both abstractions of objective 
subjects and nonobjective canvases. In 
both types of work he shows an increas- 
ing ability since his last exhibition at 
this gallery, finding the terms on which 
his conceptions and their expression 
possess appreciable congruity. His pig- 
ment remains rather brittle and harsh, 
but his palette is pleasingly varied to 
meet his themes. 

The most definitely objective of his 
paintings, Provincetown Dock, with a 
large boat fairly pushed into the fore- 
ground and other boats lying at a dis- 
tance, possesses striking relations of 
forms and linear patterns against spa- 
tial depth. The color pattern of the red 
anchor, white boats and dark hull of a 
distant boat against the blue water 
lends vivacity to the canvas. A com- 
pletely disparate theme is The White 
Woman, in which against a glowing red 
background, nebulous forms sweep 
rhythmically down to the seatéd woman 
of the foreground. 

Still Life with Pipe, a pleasing design 
of shapes and contours, seems some- 
what confused in the patterning of 
planes at one side of the canvas. This 
slight lack of clarity is more pro- 
nounced in Forms and Spaces, but in 
Non-Objective No. 2 the complexity of 
planes is resolved into a handsome de- 
sign. Other paintings imaginatively de- 
veloped in sound relations of spatial 
depth and integrated forms are Sea 
Theme, Room with a View and Still Life 
in White and Yellow. (Until Feb. 23.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Houston Winners 


Chester Snowden was the winner of 
the Houston Museum’s 1946 purchase 
prize of $100 in the 21st Annual Hous- 
ton Artists’ Exhibition, held at the Mu- 
seum during the early part of the 
month. Other winners of Bonds and 
cash prizes were Patye Billfaldt, Ruth 
Glasgow, Grace Beth Feagin and Had- 
die Fulton Bevan. Honorable mentions 
went to Gene Charlton, Jack Key Flan- 
agan, Edward M. Schiwetz, Frances 
Schroerluke, Madeleine Stanley and 
Marshall Verniaud. 

Lois Mahier of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity’s art department, Nina Cullinan 
of Houston, and William Lester of the 
University of Texas department of fine 
arts served as jurors. Sixty-one artists 
were represented in the show. 


Generous Donor 


Through the generosity of an anony- 
mous donor, the Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh has acquired two contempo- 
rary American paintings: Pele de Lappe 
by Arnold Blanch and Head of a Young 
Girl by Boris Deutsch. This gift the mu- 
seum termed an ideal one for the paint- 
ings were given with no restrictions or 
special exhibition limitations. 

Blanch’s oil, formerly called Portrait 
of a Girl when it was exhibited at the 
Cleveland Museum in 1932 and at the 
Corcoran Gallery the following year, is 
a portrait of Pele de Lappe, a painter 
and former pupil of the artist. Deutsch’s 
head in oil, also a portrait of a young 
girl, was seen in New York in 1931 at 
the Marie Harriman Gallery. 
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Two Serigraphers 


CONTRASTING USE of that flexible me- 
dium—the silk-screen print—is shown 
at the Serigraph Galleries where Harry 
Shokler and Ruth Starr Rose are joint 
exhibitors through Feb. 23. 

Shokler’s approach is painterly—col- 
ors are laid on thickly with much inter- 
est in the contrasting textures afforded 
by the medium. Outstanding among his 
35 pictures, most of which present col- 
orful and illustrative views of rural 
life, are Picnic, notable for its fresh 
cool greens and gay mood; Rain, a good 
study in grey and the solidly-rendered 
nude, Katherine. 

Miss Rose’s prints are simpler, looser 
in texture, and rhythmic in composition. 
Born on the eastern shore of Maryland 
in historic Hope House, she is well 
known for her imaginative portrayals 
of plantation life and lore. Little David 
Play on Your Harp and The Lord De- 
livered Jonah are sprightly examples of 
this work. Animal studies, inspired by 
the artist’s cattle ranch in Custer Na- 
tional Forest, are also remembered. 


—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Juried by Lahey 


AGAIN, the Cumberland Valley Art- 
ists solved that ticklish jury problem 
to everyone’s satisfaction by picking 
one competent person to select the 
paintings and prizewinners for their 
14th Annual, now on view at the Wash- 
ington County Museum, Hagerstown. 
Artist Richard Lahey, principal of the 
Corcoran Gallery School of Art and 
professor of art at Goucher College, 
narrowed the 180 entries (the largest 
in the history of the exhibition) down 
to a uniformly even show of 106 works 
in a half-dozen media. 

The Mrs. William P. Lane Gold Medal 
for the first honor award, as well as the 
museum’s first prize went to a brood- 
ing, twilight depiction, Landscape Art- 
ists, an oil by Charles Harsanyi. A cold 
Washington Winter by Walter Tony 
Carnelli, resident instructor at the Art 
School of the Washington County Mu- 
seum, received the second prize. Myron 
Johnson, received the third museum 
award for his sharp focus, Summer 
Sunday. 

Four honorable mentions went to 
Arthur S. Carpenter for a farm scene, 
Siesta; to Louise Mowrey for Midwinter 
Afternoon; to Mel Gemmil for Rural 
Route No. 1; and to George H. Roney 
for a well composed watercolor which 
also received the silver medal for best 
work by a member of the Museum Art 
School. 


I. T. Frary Retires 


The retirement of I. T. Frary, for 
25 years a member of the staff of the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, has been 
announced by Director William M. Mil- 
liken. His assistant, Miss Edith Bur- 
rous, takes over his work as Member- 
ship Secretary of the Museum. 

Mr. Frary, who is also a distinguished 
author and lecturer, is best known for 
his Thomas Jefferson, Architect and 
Builder. He also wrote Early Homes of 
Ohio, Early American Doorways, They 


Built the Capitol and Ohio in Homespun. 


and Calico. 
February 15, 1946 
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| EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


by HENRY 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Racpy M. PEARSON 
On Using Our Sculptors 


One of the many evidences of our pre- 
vailing national divorce from the crea- 
tive arts is the fragmentary use we 
make of our genuine artist sculptors. 
Heaven knows (I assume) that our use 
of all the creative arts is fragmentary 
enough, but the sculptors always seem 
to get the worst of the utilization deals 
—as was shown in the final report (De- 
cember 1942) of the Section of Fine 
Arts of the Federal Works Agency 
wherein completed mural commissions 
totalled 1,047 and completed ‘sculptures 
268. This is a four to one preponderance 
of painting over sculpture for the decor- 
ation of public buildings. In the open 
market the preponderence in favor of 
color over form would doubtless be 
much higher. Why are we guilty of this 
discrimination? 

The easy answer that color has a 
wider appeal than form undoubtedly is 
the main explanation. But there are, I 
think, other and more subtle reasons. 

In the case of the proxy, or natural- 
istic, school of art, color has its own 
charms even when limited to the sorry 
role of verisimilitude, whereas form 
which merely imitates nature causes a 
sense of revulsion at the near-replica 
of life (in the cases of human and ani- 
mal subjects) which obviously is not 
life. When, on the other hand, painting 
and sculpture are infused with the 
dramatized life of a genuine artist’s 
creative vision-and sense of design, this 
discrepancy in favor of color tends to 
disappear for form design can be more 
complex and rewarding, or at least 
equally so, than color design with its 
actual limitation to a flat surface. This 
is true in a literal sense in that a piece 
of sculpture is a hundred pictures as 
one slowly encircles it, while a painting 
is only one. 

Assuming that subject can receive 
equally adequate dramatization in both 
media it may well be that our relative 
neglect of form-art is caused by a great- 
er degree of blindness to its charms 
than to those of color. If this blind- 
ness were cured by adequate education 
each art would hold its own on equal 
terms. 

Think for a moment of the uses we 
can readily make of the art of sculp- 
ture. Gardens cry for sculptures. Monu- 
ments and memorials for outdoor dis- 
play demand its permanent creations— 
and this applies not only to the impos- 
ing community war or other memorial, 
but also to the modest one for the fam- 
ily cemetery where an artist can give 
the meaningful, personalized expression 
which is completely lacking in the 
stock-pattern commercial headstone. 
Architecture needs the accent of sculp- 
ture. And so does the home, on mantel 
or table where designed subjects or 
abstractions can provide the focal point 
of the form design of house and fur- 
nishings. Sculptural reproductions to 
bring prices within reach of all are 
sorely needed to meet this vast poten- 
tial usefulness. 
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Milwaukee Regional 


PRIZEWINNERS in the Kearney Memo- 
rial Regional Exhibit, the second large 
annual held at the Milwaukee Art In- 
stitute earlier this month, are: Cope- 
land C. Burg, first prize of $400 for 
Fish Still Life; Stephen Greene, second 
prize of $250 for Street Scene; Paul 
W. Zimmerman, third prize of $200 for 
Amish Market and Felix Ruvolo, fourth 
prize of $150 for The Informer. Honor- 
ably mentioned were works by Warren 
F. Doolittle, Jr., Harry Engel, Louis 
LeVier, Jr., and John Teyral. 

The exhibition, which was juried by 
Henry R. Hope, chairman of the Indi- 
ana University art department; Lester 
D. Longman, chairman of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa art department, and 
Charles Nagel, Jr., associate director 
of the City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
broadened the scope set by the 1944 
regional show by enlarging participa- 
tion to residents of two more states. 
Prizes this time were awards of merits 
rather than purchase prizes, leaving the 
Institute free to make purchases on 
jury recommendations. 


More on Memorials 


[Continued from page 3] 

that the architects have tried to create 
a feeling of serenity and remembrance 
through accepted traditional methods, 
but we feel that they have failed in 
this respect and have only prolonged 
outworn vulgarity and exhibitionism. 

“In the face of this, two solutions 
seem possible: First: A building that, 
by the activity it shelters, carries on 
the ideals advanced on the battlefield. 
A good example of this is the Al Smith 
Memorial Hospital being subscribed for 
now, which, through its insistence on 
tolerance and devotion to community 
welfare, perpetuates Al Smith’s ideals. 
Second: A memorial which in itself 
stirs people to an inner comprehension 
of why men die. This kind of feeling 
we find in nature, in a grove of trees, 
a surface of water, or even a handful 
of soil; we see it when confronted with 
man’s achievements, the Grand Coulee 
Dam, Rockefeller Center, the Brooklyn 
Bridge. In these things we see the sin- 
cerity of the creator which urges us 
to be ourselves and be worthy. We know 
the proverbial modesty of the real hero. 
Our dead do not want to be made 
heroes and be forgotten as such. They 
would not want to build a forbidding, 
unscalable temple around themselves 
which would discourage and disinterest 
future men. 

“In light of this we believe it a 
tragic failure that the people of Brook- 
lyn must accept a memorial which is 
such a brutal misinterpretation of their 
intentions, and that such a precedent 
be set for the rest of the country.” 


Little Shows for Detroit Institute 

A plan that makes excellent good 
sense, a new series of exhibitions called 
“Little Shows of Work in Progress,” has 
been inaugurated by the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Art. Director E. P. Richardson 
feels that both the artist and his public 
may be better served by continuous, 
intimate exhibitions showing enough 
work to “give an idea of the range and 
character of the artist’s imagination” 
than by the usual one piece each in the 
large group annuals. 
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Egan Gallery Opens 

First at the new Charles Egan Gal- 
lery, 63 East 57th Street, is a hand- 
some exhibition of gouaches by Otto 
Botto, current through February. Botto, 
who shows dream-like still life and 
portraits as well as his more familiar 
clowns, uses his medium expertly, 
avoiding a dull, pasty surface a scci- 
ated with many works in gouache. 

Warm and glowing are Still Life No. 
2 and Still Life No. 3, luminous in r ch 
color and poetic in fancy. Young Girl 
charms in its combination of muted 
blues, greys and yellows and fo. its 
solid, sensitive modeling, while the large 
study, Clowns, is one of the artist’s mcst 
successful pictures on a favorite theme. 

Mr. Egan was formerly associated 
with the Feragil Galleries, and will 
concentrate on presenting ccnt:. mpo- 
rary Americans.—J. K. R. 


Rudolph Pen’s Sincerity 


Rudolph Pen’s debut at the Carroll 
Carstairs Gallery is a sturdy one. Sin- 
cerity of purpose characterizes most of 
his paintings which are striking, not for 


novelty of treatment by a brave new 
talent, but for their earnest vigour and 
honesty. 

Pen is a young man, which may be a 
surprise to gallery visitors for his pic- 
tures show what is now considered a 
rather old-fashioned, academic interest 
in sunny village group scenes or quiet 
landscape painting. Outstanding are the 
large, pleasant Saugatuck, Summer 
Landscape and Mexican Landscape, the 
last thinner in pigment, more sketchy 
in treatment. The artist, whose works 
will be on view through March 2, has 
just begun a term as instructor at his 
alma mater, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago.—J. K. R. 


On Eighth Street 

The 8th Street Gallery is currently 
presenting a group of oils by its own 
association. Landscapes are predomi- 
nant, with The Willow, by Margaretha 
Albers, Woods in October by William 
Fisher, and Wild Duck by. Mary..Terrel 
taking top honors. Also of especial note 
are Carrie Wieners’ Bread and Wine 
and Three Mexican Girls by Juan De 
Prey.—J. C. 
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By Ben Wolf 


Editor Boswell said to me the other 
day ... “Jo Gibbs was slated to go to 
Washington this weekend to cover the 
National Gallery acquisitions but her 
husband Jerome just returned from 
overseas ... what are you doing this 
weekend?” “I guess I’m going to Wash- 
ington,” I hazarded. “Right,” said he. 
...So... This is the result. 

a * om 


Off to the Capitol as the guest of the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation to view its 
recent gifts to the Nation. ... To begin 
at the beginning, I arose, due to an 
error in setting an ancient alarm clock, 
at 6 A.M. instead of 7. ... I’m still 
shuddering. On the train to Washington 
struck up a conversation with a gentle- 
man just opposite. It developed .. . to 
make a short story shorter .. . that 
we were both headed for the Shoreham 
Hotel. . . . I subsequently inquired of 
my fellow traveler whether or not he 
knew how far the National Gallery is 
from there. “That’s a coincidence!” said 
he. ... “I’m going there, too.” ... and 
indeed he had every right to . . . for 
my companion was none other than 
Charles L. Avery—Rush H. Kress’ son- 
in-law. 

~ ~ + 


Came evening and the official unveil- 
ing. An awe-inspiring array of guests 
present . . . more Generals than you 
could shake a stick at... if you had 
the temerity to shake a stick at such 
like . . . personally I didn’t... . But 
there they were .. . available for the 
any unintimidated soul who might so 
have desired. 

a * + 

At one point I found myself walking 
through the Gallery with everyone 
backing off and making a path for me 
along the line. I was flattered no end 
to think that Picasso Peale’s fame had 
thus spread. Suddenly I felt the hot 
breath of a G-Man on the nape of my 
neck . . . which brought sharply to my 
attention that all this honor was not 
for Picasso Peale but for our Chief 
Executive who was about twenty paces 


to the rear. 
+ * * 


To wax serious for a paragraph... 
the hospitality shown the New York 
critics by Mr. Kress and Messrs. Finley 
and Walker should be mentioned in 
print. Our hosts went to considerable 
pains to make our respective stays as 
pleasant as possible. Add-to this fact 
that we were confronted with one of the 
richest plastic diets afforded us of late 
and you can understand the feeling of 
gratitude. 

ea + * 


The Presidential Party included Lord 
Halifax, Chief Justice Stone, Henri 
Bonnet, Vice Admiral Emory Land, Gen. 
Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, and Ches- 
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ter Dale. . Do you wonder that 
Picasso Peale was so impressed when he 
discovered himself leading the parade 

. albeit unofficially and only until 
apprehended. 


* * * 


Sunday was spent in making a re- 
turn trip to the Collection when there 
were fewer dazzling personalities to 
conflict with the pictures. . . . Aside to 
Americana addicts .. . in case you didn’t 
know . the portrait galleries of 
Stuarts et al. will make your eyes swim. 

cS * * 


Did you hear . . . Julio de Diego will 
be featured in the March 11 issue of 
Life Magazine. A color feature section 
is to be devoted to his recent interpre- 
tations of his reactions to air travel .. . 
Tragedy struck Arshile Gorky in the 
form of fire . . . destroying his studio 
equipment and paintings. An exhibition 
currently scheduled of these recent 
works at the Julien Levy Gallery has 
had to be cancelled ... but the artist 
is said to be working furiously to make 
up for his loss at a friend’s atelier and 
may be ready for a spring showing 
despite all . . . some people have more 
energy! 

* * cs 


A Villager of my acquaintance tells 
the following tale .. . Seems he came 
home late one evening to find a neigh- 
boring artist—much in his cups—had 
mistakenly wandered in my informant’s 
studio . . . curled up on the floor and 
slumbered peacefully until awakened 
by his return. Rearing up on an elbow 
our inebriated hero found himself star- 
ing at an empty frame leaning against 
the wall directly in front of him. .. . 
“Extraordinary!” he hiccoughed . 
“According to the size of that doorway 

. . musht be midgets living here.” 

eo * a 


Well we became involved in that li- 
brary of ours again the other day and 
came up with a few choice quotes suit- 
able for pasting in Mother Peale’s 
Handy Scrapbook. . . . So here'goes. 


* * * 


“. . At other times, I have sat and 
watched the decaying embers in a little 
back painting room (just as the wintry 
day declined) and brooded over the 
half-finished copy of a Rembrandt, or a 
landscape by Vangoyen, placing it 
where it might catch a dim gleam of 
light from the fire, while the letter-bell 
was the only sound that drew my 
thoughts to the world without, and re- 
minded me that I had a task to per- 
form in it. Perhaps there is no part 
of a painter’s life( if we must tell the 
“secrets of the prison-house’’) in which 
he has more enjoyment of himself and 
his art, than that in which, after his 
work is done, and with furtive, sidelong 
glances at what he has done, he is em- 
ployed in washing his brushes and 
cleaning his palette for the day.” 


—W.HAZLITT. 
ce ey ~ 


“|. . To please is a laudable and ele- 
gant ambition, and is properly rewarded 
with honest praise; but to seize ap- 
plause by violence, and call out for 
commendation, without knowing, or 
caring to know, whether it be given 
from conviction, is a species of tyranny 
by which modesty is oppressed, and sin- 
cerity corrupted. The tribute of admira- 
tion, thus exacted by impudence and 


importunity, differs from the respect 
paid to silent merit, as the plunder of 
a pirate from the merchant’s profit.” 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
* a oe 


“Throughout the whole history of 
art, committees and juries, whoever 
composed them have failed to pick win- 
ers. Oh yes, there are a few instances, 
but they are so few that they only serve 
as exceptions to prove the rule.” 

—RoBERT HENRI. 
* + + 


“The development of art itself is no 
more mechanical than the artistic de- 
velopment of the individual: in both 
there are irregularities, retrogressions, 
forward spurts, divagations. Renoir first 
appeared with a rhythmic line-balance 
which first grew luminous, then volumi- 
nous, until it blossomed forth into his 
full form and line and colour. Some- 
times he leapt ahead in one quality and 
deteriorated in another, abandoned one 
for the glory of the other, and sacri- 
ficed continually until by experience he 
knew his limitations. Then consciously, 
with all the reins in hand, he pro- 
gressed steadily to his highest point of 
efficiency. Art in general also advances 
sporadically.” 

—WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT. 
” + + 

“If you set up new rhythms in place 
of those in nature, which in some cases 
is a fine thing, they must be sufficiently 
distinguished to warrant the license. 
Sense the dignity of things.” 

—JOHN SLOAN. 
+ * ” 

Well, before you read this column 
the crocuses may well be in full bloom. 
You see it’s like this . . . It appears there 
is a river between New York and the 
rest of the U. S. . and things like coal, 
fuel oil, etc., are not arriving on ac- 
count of a strike by the tug-boat peo- 
ple. Now this has little to do with art 
but an awful lot to do with publishing 
. . . SO pardon any “scoop” that may 
be slightly dated . . . we tried, but our 
swimming isn’t what it used to be and 
the re-sale we tried to effect with the 
Indians fell through . . . they don’t want 
any part of the island with or without 
tug-boats. 


Reclining Frame by Picasso Peale 
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The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled ‘facilities ‘for “selfing estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
penses or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5185. 
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Horace Davis Sale 


THE LATE Horace W. Davis spent 
many years of his life collecting the 
group of American folk paintings which 
will be sold at the Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries on the evening of February 28. 
Through the work of these unknown 
painters who flourished before the ad- 
vent of the camera, Davis built up a 
comprehensive picture of Life in Amer- 
ica during the 19th century—its pa- 
rades, picnics, people, farms and vil- 
lages, seas and ships, even episodes from 
the Civil War. 

Oils and watercolors of naive charm 
predominate in the collection, the ma- 
jority of which was exhibited at the 
Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield in the 
summer of 1941. Among the titles are 
Grandfather and Grandmother Lister 
(c. 1840); Dutch Colonial Farmhouse; 
Scene in Kentucky; Hadley Home, New 
Hampshire; Mississippi River Steamer; 
Picnic at the Waterfalls; Rural School- 
house in the Fifties; Battle of the Con- 
stitution and Guerriere; Village Elec- 
tion; Whaling Scene (1820); Farm in 
New Hampshire (1850); and a portrait 
of Andrew Jackson. 

The collection will be on public view 
at the Galleries for five days prior to 
the sale. 


Auction Calendar 





February 18 and 19, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Etchings, engrav- 
ings, lithographs and drawings belonging to 
Mrs. Warren Russell Starr, others. Work by old 
and modern masters including Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, Whistler, Haden, Meryon, Zorn, Gau- 
guin, Manet, Matisse, Pissarro; nine drawings 
by Rodin. Now on exhibition. 


February 20 and 21, Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: XIX century 
and other paintings from the estates of the 
late John List Crawford, Col. Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, others. Works by Meissonier, 
Boudin, Courbet. Thaulow, Mauve, Bloomers, 
Israels, Ziem, Diaz, Harpignies, Jacque, Rous- 
seau, Millet, Bouguereau, Robie, Worms, David 
Teniers the Younger, Jan Steen, Van der Helst, 
De Hoogh, Ruysdael. Ryder, J. Alden Weir, 
Hassam, Homer, Martin, Blakelock, Wyant, 
others. Exhibition from Feb. 16. 


February 23, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Modernistic and other furniture and 
decorative objects and Oriental rugs belonging 
to oe H. Annenberg, others. Exhibition from 
Feb. 16. 


February 25 and 26, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Japanese prints 
from the collection of Frederick E. Church. 
Views and bird prints by Hiroshige; rare fan 
designs by Hokusai, Hiroshige and their pupils; 


Niagara Falls at St. Thomas: Circa 1870 
From Davis Collection at Parke-Bernet 


Utamaro triptych Women Sewing. Exhibition 
from Feb. 20. 


February 28, Thursday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: American folk painting of the XIX cen- 
tury, collected by the late Horace W. Davis. 
Exhibition from Feb. 23. 


March 1 and 2, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Early American furni- 
ture, Staffordshire, decorative objects, hooked 
rugs belonging to George C. Frelinghuysen, 
others. Exhibition from February 23. 


March 7 and 8, Thursday and Friday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese porcelains and 
pottery, semi-precious mineral carvings, snuff 
bottles and other Oriental art objects from vari- 
ous owners. Exhibition from March 2. 


March 9, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Furniture of various periods and deco- 
rative objects, from the estate of the late 
Mrs. H. M. Alexander, others. Exhibition from 
March 2, 

March 11 and 12, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Books, and other 
literary property. Kelmscott and other press 
publications. Americana. First editions of Eng- 
lish and American authors. Standard sets. Books 
on numismatics. Autograph letters and manu- 
scripts. Plates from the folio editions of Au- 
dubon's Birds. Exhibition from March 9. 

March 14, 15 and 16, Thursday through Satur- 
day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English 
and French furniture, decorative objects, Orien- 
tal rugs, china, glass and silver from various 
owners, Exhibition from March 9. 


Local to Boston 


In Boston the energetic Boris Mirski 
Gallery has gathered the work of 20 
local artists in a large group show now 
current through March 1. Included 
among the generally youthful exhibitors 
are Giglio Dante, John Wilson, Esther 
Geller, John Northey, Lawrence Kup- 
ferman, Seymour Swetzoff, Bernard 
Chaet and Stephen Stravropoulos. The 
Gallery also announces that it has a 
complete collection of prints by mem- 
bers of the Mexican group, the Taller 
Grafica. 


Howe Heads Army Art Section 
According to the February issue of 
the Museum News, Thomas Carr Howe, 
Jr., director-on-leave of the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, has 
been appointed acting chief of the Monu- 
ments, Fine Arts and Archives Section, 
Headquarters U. S. Forces, European 
Theatre, at Frankfort, Germany. 


Selma Burke Opens School 


Selma Burke announces the opening 
of the Students of Sculpture School at 
67 West 3rd Street, in the former studio 
of Ossip Zadkine who has returned to 
Paris. Antonio de Phillipo, who in- 
structed at the Leonardo DeVinci 
School and other institutions here and 
abroad, heads the teaching staff. 
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Paintings of Maine by Sandra James should make nostalgic her many fellow 
painters whose summer mecca that state is, judging from her exhibition at the 
Barbizon Hotel, New York. Miss James commits no heresy in these works—her 
rocks are rugged, the water cold and the villages richly dark. Outstanding among 
the works on view are a clear, crisp Maine Shore; the moody, well painted Fishing 


Village and Maine Town.—_J. K. R. 





Pepsi-Cola Plans 


[Continued from page 11] 

Regional juries, composed of art lead- 
ers familiar with local art, will be set 
up in seven cities: Los Angeles, At- 
lanta, Chicago, Toledo, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and New York. (Other cities 
will serve as local centers in future 
competitions.) Local juries may select 
as many works as they like from the 
two entries permitted each artist. In 
New York a national jury, comprising 
one member each from the regional 
juries, will make final selections. 

Expenses—and here’s good news for 
the artists—will be borne by competi- 
tors as far as shipment to the local 
jury only. From their decision on, 
Pepsi-Cola will foot the bill. A separate 
jury, made up of artists, museum di- 
rectors and art critics, will award 20 
prizes totaling more than $15,000. 

In addition to the prizewinning 
awards this year, Pepsi-Cola will also 
grant seven art fellowships—each one 
worth $1,500. Winners will be chosen 
by Roland J. McKinney from recom- 
mendations made by the seven local 
juries. Grants are not to be limited to 
artists whose work has been accepted 
by the local juries, however, and fellows 
may use funds for study, travel or other 
painting purposes. 

Additional innovations in the third 
annual contest include limiting the 
traveling exhibition to six months and 
permitting larger canvases in the ex- 
hibition. Works may not be more than 
two years old for it is hoped artists will 
prepare specific canvases for the com- 
petition. 

The importance of the exhibition, 
which has been considerably enhanced 
by recent changes, is seen in the fact 
that 40 paintings (nearly one third) 
were purchased from the 1944 Portrait 
of America competition amounting to a 
total of $34,310 for the contestants. The 
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exhibition was shown at eight museums 
where it was seen by 353,601 persons. 
All artists interested in obtaining entry 
blanks for the 3rd Annual Competition 
should write to Roland J. McKinney, 
Director, Pepsi-Cola Art Competition, 
Pepsi-Cola Co., 9 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Entry blanks due Mar. 15. 


San Francisco Winners 


Prizewinners in the 10th Annual 
Drawing and Print Exhibition of the 
San Francisco Art Association, current 
at the San Francisco Museum through 
March 10, are: Edgar Taylor, Artists 
Fund Prize for Scooter, a crayon draw- 
ing, and Eleanor Coen, Art Association 
Purchase Prize for Conversation by the 
Lagoon,.a color lithograph. Honorably 
mentioned were works by George Har- 
ris, Edward Landon, Charlie Safford, 
Lucretia Van Horn and Charles White. 


First in Berlin 


The first issue of the Tribune of Art, 
news bulletin printed by the new sub- 
way gallery, the Tribune International 
Book and Art Center, reports that the 
“Group of Creative Artists” in Berlin 
recently opened its first exhibition with 
a memorial showing of works by the 
late Kaethe Kollwitz. The exhibition 
was arranged by Professor Ludwig Justi, 
director of the Berlin National Gal- 
lery, until he was driven from his posi- 
tion by Hitler. 


Veteran’s Exhibition 


The Tribune International Book and 
Art Center invites all professional or 
amateur artists who are veterans to 
submit paintings and drawings for their 
forthcoming exhibition, “How the GI 
Sees the War and the World.” Inter- 
ested artists should write Mr. F. G. 
Alexan, c/o the Tribune Gallery, 100 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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4 The well-known Horace W. 
Davis collection is a portrait 
of America and American 
folk of the XIX century. The 
paintings include scenes of 
farms, villages and towns; 


also Civil War episodes, 
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mainly oils and watercolors. 
The artists are for the most 


part unknown. 


' 
: 
The majority of the collec- 


tion was exhibited at The 
Berkshire Museum, Pitts- 
field, Mass., 
1941. 
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‘By JUDITH K. REED 


Here is another “How To Do It” col- 
umn in which expert advice on a variety 
of subjects is set down for tyros and 
professionals. Since most of these new 
books are written by outstanding artists 
and based on personal experience they 
make exceptionally fine study. 


How to Make Frames 


“Picture Framing: Modern Methods for 
Making and Finishing Picture Frames,” 
by Edward Landon. 1945. New York: 
American Artists Group, Inc. 146 pp. 
Tlustrated. $2.75. 


For some reason that most necessary 
adjunct to a picture—the frame it is 
placed in—has rarely been discussed in 
print. Good professional framers are re- 
luctant to reveal trade secrets. The 
artists, who should be most concerned, 
either place their work with a framer 
and hope for the best or rummage in 
second hand shops looking for old 
frames to whitewash. Picture framing, 
however, is a skilled job and to date 
there has been little professional advice 
to guide the artists or the ordinary pic- 
ture-owner who has been completely 
lost—caught between antiquated no- 
tions of framing and the latest decorat- 
ing fad. 

With the publication of this new 
book, the American Artists Group has 
rendered an important service to all 
artists, collectors and home decorators. 
The author, Edward Landon, is a well 
known artist who started framemaking 
in protest against conventional prod- 
ucts. He has since become an important 
framer for decorators and museums and 
is also director of the Little Gallery in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Picture Framing covers the subject 
in great detail. It includes technical 
chapters on tools, mouldings, miter cut- 
ting, joining the frame, repairing dam- 
ages, glass cutting, as well as more gen- 
eral discussions of frame decorations, 


mats, mouldings, mountings, passe- 
partout frames. 

Anatomy by an Artist 

“Anatomy for Artists,” by Reginald 


Marsh, 1945. New York: American Art- 
ists Group, Inc. 187 pp. of drawings. 
$3.75. 


This is a new kind of anatomy text 
book and one which fills a long-felt 
need. An outstanding painter, draughts- 
man and experienced teacher, the au- 
thor, Reginald Marsh, is wisely chosen 
for his role of interpretative guide. Re- 
placing dull conventional text are 445 
illustrations—free drawings by Marsh 
from figure studies by Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Tintoretto, DaVinci, Rubens, 
Durer, Holbein and other old masters. 
These are introduced by brief, informal 
notes. A chapter on proportions, com- 
piled from various sources, is also in- 
cluded. 








The Relief Print 


“The Relief Print: Woodcut, Wood En- 
graving and Linoleum Cut.” Edited by 
Ernest W. Watson and Norman Kent. 
1945. New York: Watson-Guptil Publi- 
cations. 79 pp. of text. Illustrated. $4.50. 


The same editors and publishers of 
such excellent texts as Watercolor 
Demonstrated, Color and Method in 
Painting and other fine books have 
compiled a successful sequel, this time 
dealing with the three forms of relief 
printing—the woodcut, wood engraving 
and linoleum cut. Much of the material, 
which has been drawn by the editors 
from their American Artists Magazine, 
has been contributed by such outstand- 
ing printmakers as Paul Landacre, Al- 
len Lewis (wood engraving); James D. 
Havens (lino cuts) and Norman Kent 
(woodcut). 

Supplementing these clear, analytical 
essays by artists on their’ methods are 
other revealing chapters by the editors 
—both well known printmakers them- 
selves. Prints in color and black and 
white by 16 contemporary American 
graphic artists illustrate the book— 
which covers the making of the three 
prints from the first experiment with 
tools to the printing process. 


Pictures from Wood 


“How I Make Woodcuts 4 Wood En- 
gravings,” by Hans Alexander Mueller. 
1945. New York: American Artists 
Group, Inc. 96 pp. of text and illustra- 
tions. $2.75. 


Like The Relief Print reviewed above 
this volume tells how to make the two 
kinds of wood prints, in clear, enthusi- 
astic language. It is written by a well 
known printmaker, Hans Alexander 
Mueller, and is generously illustrated 
by the artist’s own prints in black and 
white and color. An additional feature 
of this excellent book is its chapter on 
book illustration. 


Painting in Oil 

“Bernard Lamotte: Oil Painting and 
Brush Drawing,’ by Louis Gauthier. 
1945. New York and London: The Stu- 
dio Publications, Inc. 80 pp. of text and 
illustrations. $2.50. 


This is another book which takes the 
reader behind the scenes to study crea- 
tive methods. Louis Gauthier presents 
in detail the working processes of Ber- 
nard Lamotte, an artist whose paint- 
ing commissions by De Beers Diamonds 
and Capehart have been widely re- 
produced. The book is illustrated with 
works by Lamotte and other French 
modern artists in black and white and 
color. 


For the Desi gner 


“200 Motifs and Designs,’ by Fritzt 
Brod. 1945. New York: Stephen Daye 
Press. Unpaged. $6.00. 


“A practical portfolio for practical 
designers in all fields of the applied arts 
—it is by an artist who knows what 
she is doing from thorough experience 
in the commercial field and who, at the 
same time, has an esthetic sense that 
has carried her far in the realm of the 
fine arts,” writes C. J. Bulliet in his in- 
troduction to this unusual portfolio. 
Miss Brod, well known Chicago artist 

[Continued on page 30] 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


5TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS, SCULPTURE AND PRINTS BY 
NEGRO ARTISTS. Mar. 31-April 28. At- 
lanta University. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: oil, tempera, watercolor, pastel, 
gouache, sculpture, prints. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $1,400. Entry cards due March 
17. Work due March 19. For further in- 
formation write Hale Woodruff, Atlanta 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
30TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 
April 16-May 26. Brooklyn Museum, Open 
to all artists living or teaching in Brook- 
lyn. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
prints, drawings. Jury. Prizes. Entry due 
April 2 and 3. For further information 
write: Eleanor B. Swenson, Ass’t Curator 
ef Painting and Sculpture, Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SPRING EXHIBITION. May 5-31. Mint Mu- 
seum. Open to all artists. Media: oil, water- 
color, print, sculpture. Jury. Prizes totaling 
$265. Work due April 26. For further in- 
formation write The Mint Museum of Art, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Hartford, Conn. 


36TH ANNUAL CONNECTICUT ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS. Morgan Memorial Mu- 
seum. Mar. 9-31. Open to all artists. Media: 
oil, sculpture and black and white. Prizes. 
Work due March 1. For further informa- 
tion write Carl Ringins, Secretary, Box 
204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


Irvington, N. J. 


13TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
IRVINGTON ART AND MUSEUM AS- 
SOCIATION, April 1-26. Irvington Art and 
Museum Association. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black and white, 
sculpture, Entry fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due March 23, For further information 
write Miss May E. Baillet, Secretary, 
Irvington Art and Museum Association, 
Free Public Library, Irvington 11, N. J. 


Jackson, Miss. 


6TH NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHIBI- 
TION. April 1-30. Municipal Art Gallery. 
Open to all artists. Works must be matted, 
no frames. Prizes and honorable men- 
tions. Work due March 20. For further 
information write Mississippi Art Asso- 
ciation, Municipal Art Galery, 839 North 
State St., Jackson, Miss. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF 
NEW JERSEY ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
May 6-June 1. Jersey City Museum. Open 
to all artists. Media: all. Jury. Entry fee 
$3 for non members. Entry cards due 
April 20. Work due April 20. For further 
information write Ward Mount, 74 Sher- 
man Place, Jersey City, N. 


Lowell, Mass. 


YEAR ’ROUND EXHIBITION. Whistler’s 
Birthplace Museum. Open to professional 
artists. Media: all with the exception of 
large sculpture. Inventive artists invited 
to send photographs showing new handling. 
Entry fee $1.50. For further information 
a J. G. Wolcott, 236 Fairmount, Lowell, 
Mass. 


New Haven, Conn. 


45TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
NEW HAVEN PAINT AND CLAY CLUB, 
INC. April 1-21. New Haven Public Li- 
brary. Open to all artists. Media: all, work 
not previously exhibited in New Haven. 
Prizes and purchasing fund. For entry 
cards and further information write Mrs. 
Pauline H. Stack, Secretary, Box 174, Guil- 
ford, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 


54TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN ARTISTS. 
Apr. 14-29. National Academy of Design. 
Open to members only. Media: all. Work 
due April 3. For further information write 
Miss Josephine Droege, c/o Argent Gal- 
leries, 2 est 57th St., New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH EXHIBITION. 
National Serigraph Society. Open to all 
foreign artists with permanent residence 
outside of the U. S. A. Media: original 
serigraphs. No entry fee. Jury. For fur- 
ther information write Doris Meltzer, Di- 
rector, Serigraph Galleries, 38 West 57th 
St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


February 15, 1946 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PRINT COMPETITION, June 15-July 15. 


Associated American Artists Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: etching, lithog- 
raphy and wood engraving. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $5,000. For further information 
write Margery Richman, Associated Amer- 
_ Artists, 711 Fifth Ave., New York, 


. vs 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


17TH ANNUAL COLOR PRINT EXHIBI- 


TION. March 15-April 5. Philadelphia 
Print Club. Open to all artists. Media: all 
print. Mats must be 14 in. x 19 in. to 18 in. 
x 22 in. Entry fee $2 for non-members. 
Work due Mar. 1. For further information 
write Wuanita Smith, 1010 Clinton St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Richmond, Va. 


56TH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 


TEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTING. 
Opens Mar. 30, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to all living American artists. 
Media: paintings. $3,000 in purchase prizes. 
Jury comprises Henry Varnum Poor, chair- 
man; Jon Corbino, Waldo Peirce, Henry 
Schnakenberg and Karl Zerbe. Entry cards 
due Feb. 16; work received either at W. S. 
Budworth and Son, 424 W. 52 St., New 
York 19, or at the Museum. Work due in 
New York Feb. 19, or in Virginia Feb. 25. 
For further information and entry cards 
write Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Director, Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


1ST SPRING ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Apr. 
3-30. California Palace of Legion of Honor. 
Open to all artists. Media: oil, tempera. 
Two paintings may be submitted by each 
artist, none must exceed 4’x4’. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $2,000. Entry cards due by Mar. 1. 
Local artists’ work due bet. 10 a. m. and 
5 p. m., Mar. 8, 9, 10, 11. Out-of-town work 
due before Mar. 13. 

Tulsa, Okla. 

1ST NATIONAL OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
PAINTING. July 1 to Sept. 30. Philbrook 
Art Center. Open to all American Indian 
painters of traditional or ceremonial sub- 
jects. Jury. Prizes. Entries due June 14. 
For further information write to Bernard 
Frazier, Philbrook Art Center, 2727 Rock- 
ford Road, Tulsa, Okla. 

Washington, D. C. 


4TH NATIONAL PENNELL FUND EXHI- 
BITION OF PRINTS. Library of Congress, 
May 1-August 1. Open to all. printmakers. 
Limited to work done since Mar. 1, ’45. 


»CHOOL GF 


26TH 


8TH ANNUAL 


HENRY R.MACGINNIS 


VERMONT SUMMER CLASS 








Prints colored after printing not eligible. 
Jury. Prizes totaling $1,600. Entry blanks 
due Mar. 15. Werk due before Mar. 29. 
Entry blanks and further information from 
Prints and Photographs Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington 25, D. C 


Wichita, Kansas 


ese ARTS—CERAMICS. Wichita 


rt Association Galleries. Open to all 
craftsmen artists. Media: silversmithing 
and jewelry, weaving, ceramics. Entrance 
fee $2.00. Jury. Prizes in all media. Entry 
cards and work due April 20, 1946. Ex- 
hibition May 4 to 31, 1946. Write for entry 
blanks, Wichita Art Association, 401 North 
Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOUTHERN STATES ART LEAGUE, 
INC. High Museum of Art. April 4-28. 
Open to artists born in South or resident 
in the South two or more years. Media: 
all. Prices totaling $575. Entry blanks due 
Mar. 8. Work due Mar. 8. For further in- 
formation write High Museum of Art, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA’ RE- 
GIONAL EXHIBITION. Parkersburg Fine 
Arts Center. Open to residents and former 
residents of W. Va., Ohio, Pa., Va. Ky., 
and Wash., D. C. Media: oil and water- 
color. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work 
due March 25. For further information 
write Parkersburg Fine Arts Center, 317 
9th St., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 


28TH ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION OF 


PALM BEACH ART LEAGUE. Mar. 15-31. 
Norton Gallery. Open to members of 
League. Media: all. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
eards and work due Mar. 9. For further 
information write E. R. Hunter, Norton 
Gallery and School of Art, Pioneer Park, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


2ND BIENNIAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION. 


Apr. 26-May 19. Butler Art Institute. Open 
to residents and former residents of Ohio. 
Prizes totaling $150.. Work due Mar. 25- 
Apr. 19. For entry cards and further in- 
formation write Secretary, Butler Art In- 
stitute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 






















in 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
July and August 


Beautiful Mountains, Lakes, 
Interesting Rural Farm Scenes. 


LAKE MOREY, 
FAIRLEE, VERMONT 
Information: 
Write—H. R. MacGINNIS, 


School of Industrial Arts, 
Trenton, N. J. 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
WINTER SESSION 
208 E. 20th, New York 
Mr. Ozenfant teaching daily 


THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


oat aa 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


on beautiful Lake Mendota 


Eight-week Summer Session 
June 21 to August 16 


Painting Classes Under 


CARLOS LOPEZ 


Landscape, Portrait, Still Life 


Courses for 
Graduates and Undergraduates 


Lectures on Techniques of Painting 

Art and Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary School 

Art in Everyday Life 

Art Metal 

Design 

Drawing 

Oil Painting 

Watercolor Painting 


For information, write to Chairman, 
Art Education Department, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 


Emanuel 


CHILDREN’S 
ART SCHOOL 


DRAWING @ PAINTING 
SKETCHING TOURS 


163 East 74th Street New York 
Tel. RHinelander 4-4667 


DEDICATED TO JOY THROUGH ART 


WILLIAM FISHER 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


INSTRUCTION FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 
LANDSCAPE — STILL LIFE — FIGURE — LIFE 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8 St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


wonsts ART estrus 


Drawing. Painting. Sculpture. Ceram- 

ics. Industrial, Fashion, Commercial, In- 

terior and Advertising Design. Fashion 

Illustration. Low tuition. Scholarships. Sum- 

mer School. Beautiful campus. Girls Dormitory. 
Write for catalog. 

Dept. 1416, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 


LEAR 


PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


@ Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal and oil 

likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 

Send for free book today. 

STUART STUDIOS, Room 526 
121 Monument Circle indianapolis 9, Ind, 
Please send me free book and outline of Jessons. 

Name. 

Street 

City 


Art Book Library 


[Continued from page 28] 


and designer, has here assembled 200 
designs, adapted from European and 
Oriental sources, but always transmuted 
into original work through her own 
imaginative and sensitive style. The 
workmanship in these designs is far 
above. that usually found in books of 
this sort, as indeed is the creative qual- 
ity. The designs are not copyrighted and 
industry and crafts workers have per- 
mission to use them. Teachers and stu- 
dents also will find the portfolio helpful. 


Demonstrations in Watercolor 


“IT Wish I Could Paint: Demonstration 
Lessons in Watercolor,’ by Percy V. 
Bradshaw. Illustrated by E. W. Hasle- 
hurst. 1945. London and New York: The 
Studio. 96 pp. of text and illustrations. 
$3.50. 


Written for the beginner, this book 
is a rather stern guide, presenting the 
student with do’s and dont’s in a man- 
ner not as common as it used to be. 
However, it offers sensible instruction 
from the point of view of British water- 
color painting and is supplemented by 
many illustrations from the work of 
the English artist, E. W. Haslehurst. 

oe 


cm + 
Life of Degas 
“Degas,” by Camille Mauclair. 1945. 
New York: The Hyperion Press. Dis- 
tributed by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 16 
reproductions in full color. 40 reproduc- 
tions in black and white. 11”x14”. $3. 


Written with the incorrigible logic 
and pastel tonalities of French thought 
and feeling. Mauclair’s study of Degas 
unfolds directly and pensively after a 
summation of Degas’ character, pre- 
sented by Mauclair in the opening para- 
graph: “Fundamentally his life was a 
secret one. He remained a batchelor 
and a misanthrope—if reserving all his 
faculties for work, and surrendering 
comforts and vanities for his art, can 
be interpreted as misanthropy.” The 
pathos of Degas’ character is happily 
offset by quotations from Degas’ own 
sarcastic witticisms. 

However summarily, the author care- 
fully and clearly develops and focuses 
Degas’ aesthetic thought processes, his 


STUDY PAINTING this WINTER in 
FLORIDA 


Jerry Farnsworth 


ART CLASSES 


2127 McClellan P’kw'y 
Sarasota, Florida 


Write for Partieulars: 


COLORADO SPRI 
FINE ARTS CEN 


. lithography, pottery, carving. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER CLASSES AT ANY TIME 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 
MODERN PAINTING 


NICHOLAS TAKIS 


TEACHING 
SMALL GROUPS PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
748 Plaza 3-4283 


LEXINGTON AVE. 


constant or momentary predilections, 
and offers the essential properties of 
Degas and his oewvre with appealing 
and facile lucidity. 


Rodin by Adams 


“Rodin,” by Philip R. Adams. 1945. New 
York: The Hyperion Press. Distributed 
by Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 16 two-tone 
plates. 40 reproductions. 11”x14”. $3. 


A lively and well-composed resumé 
of Rodin, the man and his works. In 
spite of strict economy employed in the 
text, Mr. Adams presents a series of 
trenchant and sometimes breath-short- 
ening delineations, which, after reading, 
leave one the impression of having been 
put on a spot for a moment with 
Auguste Rodin himself. 

The sculptor, about whom abundant 
literature has been produced, has never 
been so successfully telescoped. 


Masters of Yesteryear 
[Continued from page 7] 


scape not often found in Catena’s some- 
what rigid work. The serenity of the 
color, the nobility of the figures and 
the perfection of the handling give this 
painting splendor of effect. 

Ghirlandajo’s Madonna Adoring the 
Child with Angel suggests a majestic 
decoration with its spacious organic 
composition and impressive figures (see 
cover of this issue). But something 
more of the spiritual than usually 
marks his work is felt in the kneeling 
Virgin and the tender treatment of the 
Child. The rather prosaic, if gifted dec- 
orator, is here touched with an appre- 
ciable religious fervor. 

In the third room, a group of English 
portraits include work by Reynolds, 
Hoppner, Romney and Gainsborough. 
An anonymous portrait, Miss Hicks, has 
an ingenuous charm in its elegant 
young lady seated against a charming 
English park. The vitality of Hoppner’s 
Lady Georgina Buckley and the beauty 
of his Mrs. George Mowbray make one 
forgive his chocolate box “Bo-Peep.” 
Romney’s Mme. de Genlis is a romantic- 
ally-seized portrait of a romantic char- 
acter. Gainsborough’s Sir Francis Bas- 
set has the distinction and vivacity of 
his best portraiture. 

—lMARGARET BREUNING. 


PAINT IN SAN DIEGO 
365 DAYS PER YEAR 


CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
FIGURE AND PORTRAIT PAINTING 


THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 
5172 W. PT. LOMA BOULEVARD, SAN DIEGO 7, CALIF. 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 
INDIVIDUAL 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 


INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting. Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director eo 
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CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
One of America’s Finest Art Schools 


teaching 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


Because of Endowment No Yearly Tuition. 
Only an Entrance Fee of $20 a Semester. 


Write for Catalogue B. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


: 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teach- 
er Training Course. Students may live 
in supervised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 








Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers) . 


Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
Bulletins on request. 
OESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 














CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


LANDSCAPE and FIGURE 
N.Y.Uni. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 
Write FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS CATALOG 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 
CHAUTAUQUA NEW YORK 





the School jor Ant Studies 


CLASSES IN... 
PAINTING @ SCULPTURE © DRAWING 
Instructors and Lecturers: 


EVERGOOD - FIENE - GLICKMAN 
PEIRCE - PICKEN : REFREGIER ‘ ROSENTHAL 


* LEVI 


2231 B’WAY AT 79TH ST., N. Y. TR 7-1760 





ri California College 
ie of Arts & Crafts 
Brest, orp toe wee 
Spring Term Opens January 7th, 1946 
Write for Catalog. Spencer Macky, President 
Broadway at College * Oakland 11 - California 













PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design. 


38 Studios 75 Instructors 


Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Dean, B’klyn 5, N. Y. 


They, YT STITUTE 
Uf Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
June 24 through August 2 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Advertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. Box 701 


February 15, 1946 


59th Year 





Art of the South Seas 
[Continued from page 5} 


nesia; or the carved female figure from 
the Solomons. Such works suggest that 
these skilled artists could have suc- 
ceeded in producing a form of repre- 
sentational art if formalized design had 
not been more congenial to their pur- 
pose. 

It is impossible to specify much of 
this wealth of fascinating objects, yet a 
few should be cited—such as the carved 
ceremonial pole from New Ireland, that 
in its intricate spiralings reminds one 
of the famous staircase at Blois; the 
amazing grotesque masks from New 
Britain; the carved canoe prows of vari- 
ous provenance and the many dramatic 
figures of ritual observances. 

It may be recalled that when John 
Leyland voyaged with Captain Cook 
through the South Seas, he was im- 
pressed by the similarity of many of 
these artifacts with those of the New 
England Indians with which he was 
familiar. To the superficial eye of the 
layman the suggestion of both Alaskan 
art and Aztec is at times striking. 

Although the catalogue is not yet 
available, the introduction by Rene 
dad’ Harnoncourt is supplied, giving a 
carefully documented and thoroughly 
absorbing account of the varied groups 
included in this unusual exhibition. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Kress Gifts 
[Continued from page 7] 


there is still energy for more surprises. 

For example, the handsome Portrait 
of a Young Man by Bernardino Lichinio 
and the commanding and penetrating 
analysis of Cardinal Pietro Bombo by 
Titian. El Greco’s Laocoén and his Sons 
incorporates an unusual composition 
for the painter, while one of the most 
motionful seas ever seen on canvas is 
incorporated in Christ at the Sea of 
Galilee by Tintoretto. 

Circe and Her Lovers in a Landscape 
by Dosso Dossi is altogether charming, 
aside from its considerable stature as 
an aesthetic creation. Count the re- 
viewer among the fair siren’s admirers. 
Ruggiero is mounted upon the most 
fantastic of griffins in a panel by Lellio 
Orsi (School of Parma 1511-1587) cele- 
brating the legend of Ruggiero Saving 
Angelica from the Sea Monster. 

If you are not a devotee of the cape- 
and-dagger school, perhaps you do not 
share a weakness for Francesco Guardi. 
A major effort by this romantic lover 
of Venice is here. It is titled A Seaport 
and Classical Ruins and one of the fin- 
est examples of his work in America. 

Examples from the French school 
run the gamut of that nation’s creative 
expression with heavy accent on the 
18th Century. Only at the Frick and 
Metropolitan museums can as fine an 
assemblage of examples by Watteau, 
Boucher, and Fragonard be viewed. 

: —BEN WOLF. 


TIS ART 


INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
DIPLOMA AND ONE YEAR CERTIFICATE 
COURSES IN FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL IN- 
STRUCTORS. JUVENILE, OLDER PEOPLE'S, 
LANDSCAPE AND NIGHT CLASSES. PRODUCTION 
ILLUSTRATION. MODERATE TUITION RATES. 
ENTER ANY TIME. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 











First fine arts school in America (Est. 1805) 
Professional training in painting, sculpture, il- 
lustration, and mural decoration. Also, co-ordi- 
nated course with U. of Pa., B.F.A., M.F.A. 
degrees. Many scholars! ips and prizes. Distin- 
gaa faculty. Cones - Louise B. i 





School of Design for Women 


urator. Broad and Cherry St., Philadelphia 2. 
101st Year. Design, illustra- 
tion, advertising, interior dec- 


oration, fashion arts, fine arts 


INSTITUTE teacher training. B.F.A. in all 


courses. Photography, pu pe 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 


applied to industry. Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad St., Phila. 21, Pa 





ences. Oldest school of ar: 
DRAWING 










PAINTING GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
Winter term: September 10, 1945 to May 31, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 








Direct Project Training 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. 
classes. Art Essentials, Com. Art, 
Dress Design, Layout & Lettering, 
Indus. Design, Fash. Ilus.,Cartoon’g, 
Inter. Decor., Illus., Draw’g & Paint- 
ing. Write for Free Catalog. 


Eel ee ba ee se 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


In new quarters in the Museum building on Huntington 
Avenue. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through 
study and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphic 
Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Arts, Ceramics. Russell T. Smith, Head of the 
School, 465 Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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a INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


1009 N. STATE @ CHICAGO 10 @ ASK FOR CATALOG 


LEARN CARTOONING” 
With A Leading Cartoonist 


BURNE HOGARTH 


of "TARZAN" fame 
Classes: 

SATURDAYS ONLY 
(Mornings & Afternoons) 
Learn the technique of 
newspaper and maga- 
zine panel gags—sport 
cartoons—comic strips 
—caricature advertising 
comic illustrations. 
Write for Bulletin D 


Cartoonists & Illustrators Center 
Robert Louis Stevenson School 


246 West 80 N.Y.C. SC 4-3232 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, H. GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, 
DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, Soe PENNY, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. 


SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLC 


Our Annual Dinner 


This year’s event on February 23 
promises to be an interesting event. Be- 
sides the League’s reports and awards 
for participation in American Art 
Week, its gold medal of honor will be 
presented to Dr. Henry A. Gardner for 
his outstanding work in the field of 
paint research and for his splendid serv- 
ices to the League. 

Added, we have been fortunate to se- 
cure a series of colored picture slides 
showing the work of the American 
Commission for the Protection and Sal- 
vage of artistic and historical works of 
art and monuments in the war areas in 
continental Europe. 

In case you have not made your res- 
ervation you should do so immediately 
as we are limited by city fire laws in 
the number we may serve. Apply to 
Miss Mildred Nevitt Kelley, 630 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


A Suggestion 


A short time ago your National Pres- 
ident, Mr. F. Ballard Williams made a 
very timely suggestion regarding the 
great need for community planning and 
offered what may be a solution. He did 
say there might be some trouble about 
legality but ways may usually be found 
to make it possible to improve a people 
or a place. If you know of any contem- 
plated civic enterprises please let us 
have any information obtainable. His 
statement follows: 
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a rtist Quality 
COLORS 


and Related Products 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
STOOPS, FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN 





Statement by Mr. F. Ballard Williams 


Here and there over this country of 
ours there is concern over the too often 
ugly appearance of the business sec- 
tions of our towns and villages. Unre- 
lated “higly-pigly”’ architectural dis- 
unity; no plans or thought of the whole 
but only rampant individualism. This 
leads too frequently to a repellent and 
most unattractive impression of towns 
that otherwise we are proud of. 

Planning Boards and interested citi- 
zens have tried various appeals to cor- 
rect this too prevalent tendency. For 
sketchy examples of what may be done, 
adjacent to New York there is Forest 
Hills, L. I., small sections in Upper 
Montclair and Glen Ridge in New 
Jersey. 

In Montclair proper the Art Museum 
tried vainly to get some intelligent ac- 
tion. The Planning Board there invited 
100 business property owners to confer 
to that end. Three of the 100 appeared, 
all the rest were uninterested and no 
results obtained. 

Why not look at this problem from a 
practical and realistic angle and under- 
stand that such an end cannot be 
reached through persuasion and appeal 
but might be solved through the me- 
dium of self-interest. In any given area 
of a town’s business section all build- 
ing or building alterations should be 
submitted either to a Planning Board 
or a group of competent citizens who 
pass on plans to create some sort of 
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unity of design appropriate to local 
surroundings. The property owner so 
doing, in return to be relieved of taxes 
of a certain amount for a determined 
period for his conformity. 

This remittance of taxes is the in- 
vestment the town makes for long-run 
attractiveness of its community and 
therefore its increased ratable standing 
and for the enhancement of the town 
as a desirable place to live. Likewise 
values would be increased. This, of 
course, could be extended to public 
buildings, residences, as well as busi- 
ness sections, and then you have some- 
thing of ‘Williamsburg or Washington, 
Bx. 


Art Commissions 


The vital need for Art Commissions is 
rapidly becoming more apparent and 
there is an arising demand that the sub- 
ject be brought forward. Already there 
are many starry-eyed plans for the 
Government to get into the business, 
provide pep, act as a wet-nurse, or 
something. 

The Government’s venture into this 
field got it a vicious hooking by some- 
thing bearing the brand WPA and will 
make your Uncle a bit cautious in the 
future, and the artists have not been 
too happy about the kind of one-sided 
juries the Section of Fine Arts pro- 
vided. Notwithstanding this was the 
best plan of them all. 


The problem was carefully surveyed 
when the New York City Charter was 
created and it had the careful hand 
and the far-sighted vision of Elihu Root 
in helping to shape the creation of the 
Fine Arts Commission for the City. This 
charter is very comprehensive and ef- 
fective and so may serve as a pattern 
for the guidance of others. 


For that reason it is being presented 
to our members hoping they will help 
to forward the idea before groups and 
those who have the legislative power. 
Of necessity it must be printed in two 
parts. The first recites the set-up and 
how its Members and Officers are chos- 
en. Part two details their duties. 


ART COMMISSION 





CONSTITUTION AND APPOINTMENT 


$851. There shall be an art commis- 
sion, the members of which shall be 
the mayor, the president of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, the president of 
the New York Public Library (Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden foundations), the 
president of the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, one painter, one 
sculptor, one -architect, and one land- 
scape architect, all residents of the city, 
and three other residents of the city no 
one of whom shall be a painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, landscape architect or 
active member of any other profession 
in the fine arts. 


b. All the seven last mentioned shall 
serve without compensation and shall 
be appointed by the mayor from a list 
of not less than three times the number 
to be appointed, such list to be submit- 
ted by the Fine Arts Federation of New 
York. In case the Fine Arts Federation 
shall fail to present a list of nominees 
within three months from the time 
when any appointment is to be made, 
the mayor shall appoint without such 
nomination. In case the mayor shall fail 
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Bruce Douglas 

It is with deep regret we must 
announce the sudden death of Bruce 
Douglas. His passing is as much of a 
shock to our membership and his 
many friends as it was to our Board. 
Details are not available at this time. 
beyond the fact that he passed away 
in California where he had returned 
a short time ago. His was a notable 
service for our artists, particularly 
his activity in building the splendid 
Chapter in California. Previous to 
returning to the United States from 
France he had been active in the 
League’s Paris Chapter until the war 
suspended their organization. 

His visits to New York and his 
attendance at several meetings of 
your National Board were always 
helpful and its members were strong- 
ly attracted to him. His death is a 
great loss to us and to all American 
artists. 


to appoint within one year from the 
time when a vacancy occurs, such va- 
cancy shall be filled by the commission. 

c. In all matters which come before 
the commission pertaining to work un- 
der the special charge of an agency, the 
head of such agency may act as a mem- 
ber of the commission. Each president 
of an institution who is an ex officio 
member may, by a writing filed with 
the secretary, appoint a trustee of the 
institution or corporation of which he 
is president to serve in his place as 
member of the commission. Such ap- 
pointment shall be revocable at any 
time by such president and shall termi- 
nate whenever he ceases to be presi- 
dent. 

MEMBERS; How CHOSEN; VACANCIES 

$852. All appointments shall be for 
a term of three years commencing at 
the expiration of the terms of the pres- 
ent incumbents, except that appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies shall be for the 
unexpired term and shall be made as 
provided in section eight hundred fifty- 
one. 

OFFICERS 


$853. a. The commission shall elect a 
president, vice-president and secretary 
from its own members, whose terms of 
office shall be for one year and until 
their successors are elected and have 
qualified. The commission shall have 
power to adopt its own rules of pro- 
cedure. Five commissions shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 

b. Suitable offices shall be provided 
for the commission, and the amount of 
its necessary expenses shall annually 
be provided in the budget. 


—ALBERT T. REID. 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Indiana 

The Indiana State Chapter issued a 
most attractive catalogue titled ‘“Hoos- 
ier State Tribute to American Art 
Week. In an interesting way it pre- 
sented the State’s activity in art and 
shows its development and its appre- 
ciation. 

Every art center, college, school, 
women’s organization and the State 
Chamber of Commerce was stirred to 
participate. In the catalogue are about 
a dozen statements or presentations by 
outstanding Hoosiers with a tribute to 
American Art Week by their revered 
Booth Tarkington, or perhaps it should 
be written our Booth Tarkington for 
surely the whole country claims him. 
Tarkington knows art—knows it well 
along with our words which he fash- 
ions so adroitly that the storm he started 
about the Post Office murals in Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, where he has his sum- 
mer residence, resulted in a change that 
was very gratifying to the citizens of 
that place. 

Mr. Tarkinton writes, as a tribute to 
American Art Week, “American Art is 
ever more and more an expression of 
American life. To understand ourselves 
better, let us look at it.” 

Dale Bessier, State President Indiana 
Artists Club, and the artists were en- 
thusiastically back of this program, as 
was Mrs. Edwin F. Miller, president of 
the Indiana Federation of Art Clubs, 
and Betty Foster, president of the Art 
Section, Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Wilbur D. Peat, Director John Her- 
ron Museum in Indianapolis wrote that 
the Museum realized the importance of 
American Art Week and was pleased 
to join in paying the highest respect to 
our native artists. “America,” he de- 
clares, “is no longer the step-child of 
Europe. We have reached our cultural 
maturity.” 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


A highly mechanized civilization 
cannot afford to neglect the ten dig- 
its. Yet today not one home in a 
thousand boasts of anything hand- 
made. It is deplorable, for no great 
art has yet been produced by a peo- 
ple who had not a strong foundation 
of handicraft nourishing the soil of 
its fine art. Yet today we are actu- 
ally deriding the training of the 
hand. People are proud of being un- 
able to do anything with their hands, 
regarding their ignorance as a mark 
of intellectual aristocracy—particu- 
larly if they call themselves “art- 
ists.” That is one reason so many 
people are “majoring in psychology”; 
They hope to derive wealth from the 
manipulation of others rather than 
from any real grasp of things them- 
selves. The school of modernistic 
dauberie is perfectly consistent in 
relying on the psychology of publi- 
city for standing in the field of art. 
More and more people rush into fine 
art every day, painting worse and 
worse. Most of them would be better 
off in the simpler field of handicraft, 
wherein they might acquire some 
knowledge of the necessity of func- 
tion in any created thing which loses 
nothing of being expressive in achiev- 
ing usefulness. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Albany Institute of History and 
Art Jo Mar. 10: Canadian Paint- 
ing; American Drawing Annual. 
ATHENS, GA. 

Department of Art, University of 
Georgia To Feb. 25: Soviet Chil- 
dren’s Art; Feb, 25-Mar. 15: 
Paintings by Howard Thomas. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

Carnegie Library 7o Feb. 28: Paint- 
ings by Paul Refoule. 

High Museum of Art Feb.: Upjohn 
Collection of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Paintings. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society To Mar. 2: Paint- 
ings by Dorothea Shepard Bassett. 

Guild of Boston Artists Jo Feb. 23: 
Watercolors by Carroll M. Bill; 
Feb. 25-Mar. 9: Paintings by 

Richard M. Meryman, 

Institute of Modern Art Zo Mar. 
3: Paintings by Dali, Gris, Miro 
and Picasso. 

Boris Mirski Gallery Feb.: Boston 
Group. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 24: 
Zoe Oliver Sherman Collection. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum Jo Mar. 16: 19th 
Century French Paintings; To Mar. 
20: Graphic Art of Edvard Munch 
and Paul Gauguin. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago 7o Mar. 
10: Paintings by George Bellows. 

Chicago Galleries Association Feb.: 
Paintings by Gianni Cilfone and 
Marques E. Reitzel. 

John Snowden Gallery Feb.: Con- 
temporary Mexican Paintings. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Clearwater Art Museum 7o Mar. 7: 
Artist Members 12th Annual Ex- 
hibition. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art Jo Feb. 
24: Paintings, by Buffalo Artists; 
Feb. 20-Mar. 31: Lithographs by 
Toulouse Lautrec. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Feb. 26: 
American Watercolors; To Feb. 28: 
Paintings by Robert Brackman, 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Feb. 24: 
Contemporary French Painting; To 
Mar. 3: Prints by Howard Cook. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Feb.; Draw- 
ings by Marsden Hartley. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum Feb.: Draw- 
ings by Agustus John. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts Zo Mar. 
3: Origins of Modern Sculpture; 
Abstract Painters. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Mar. 3: 
Sculpture by Allen Clark. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Feb.- 
Chinese Sculpture and Paintings. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Los Angeles County Museum 70 
Mar. 3: Wood Engravings by Pau/ 
Landacre; Paintings by Dixon. 

James Vigeveno ‘Galleries Feb.: 
Paintings by Darrel Austin and 
Tschacbasov. 

J. B, Speed Memorial Museum Feb. 
24-Apr. 7: Paintings by Thomas 
Eakins. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Feb.: Water 
colors by Eliot O'Hara, Color 
Prints by Eva and Ernest Watson. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. 

Milwaukee Art Institute Zo Mar. 
10: Annual Exhibition of Mil- 
waukee Printmakers; Kandinsky 
Memorial Exhibition. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts To 
Feb. 28: French Paintings. 

Walker Art Center Feb.: Bronze 
Doors of Benevento; To Mar. $1: 
Ideas for Better Living; Feb. 24- 
Mar. 24: Sculpture and Drawings 
by Alonzo Hauser. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Artists of Today Feb. 18-23: Lay 
Member Award Exhibition; Feb. 
25-Mar. 9: Paintings by Willard 
MacGregor. 

Newark Museum Feb.: Changing 
Tastes in Painting and Sculpture; 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Oakland Art Gallery Jo Feb. 20: 
Annual Painting Exhibition, Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Penneylvania Academy of Fine Arts 
To Mar. 8: 141st Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Oils and Sculpture. 

Art Alliance Feb. 15-Mar. 14: 
Works by Jeannette M. Kohn; 
Feb. 15-Mar.. 16: Modern Art in 
Advertising. 
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Artists’ Gallery To Mar. 1; Prints 
and Paintings by Weldon Bailey. 

Robert Carlen Gallery To Feb. 28: 
Paintings and Drawings by Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi. 

Philadelphia Museum 70 Mar. 17: 
Paintings by Arthur B. Carles and 
Franklin C. Watkins; Drawings by 
Philadelphia Artists. 

Print Club Feb. 15-Mar. 8: 12th 
Annual Exhibition of American 
Wood - Engravings, Woodcuts and 
Block Prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 20: 
Associatéd Artists of Pittsburgh; 
Lithographs by Daumier; To Mar. 
24: Charles J. Rosenbloom Col 
lection of Paintings and Prints. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum 70 Feb. 28: 
Paintings by Maurice Becker 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum 7o Feb. 28: 
Old Master Drawings; To Mar. 8: 
Prints by Posada; Feb.: Oregon 
Guild of Painters and Sculptors; 
Paintings by Arthur Runquist. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design To 
Feb. 28: Prints by Oskar Koko- 
schka; 19th Century European 
Drawings and Watercolors; Mu- 
seums’ Choice. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts From 


Feb. 16: Sculpture by John B. 
Flannagan. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Feb. 28: Old 
Master Prints; Feb. 16-Mar. 19: 
39th Annual American Painting 
Exhibition. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Saint Paul Gallery and School of 
Art To Feb. 21: Serigraphs by 
Harry Sternberg; To Feb. 23: 
Paintings by Merchant Seamen. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Feb. 18-Mar. 
18: Watercolors by Ben Norris. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery Feb.: Paintings 
by David Vaughan; National Seri- 
graph Society Exhibition; Paint- 
ings by Dent Robinson. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of Legion of 
Honor To Feb. 28: 13 Water- 
colorists; To Mar. 4: Watercolors 
by Andrew Wyeth. 

San Francisco Museum of Art To 
Mar. 10: Paintings by Edward 
McNear; Prints by Herman War- 
sager; Temperas by Ed Garman; 
10th Annual Print and Drawing 
Exhibition. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Gal- 
lery To Feb. 24: Paintings by 
Francis Fast; Feb. 25-Mar. 24: 
Paintings by George Inness. 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo Mar. 3: 
Artists Guild Exhibition. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 
Feb. 16-Mar. 15: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Collection of Contem- 
ro ary American Paintings. 


TACOMA, WASH. 

College of Puget Sound Feb.: Paint- 
ings by De Hirsch Margules. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum To Mar. 3: 
Portraits of Americans; Serigraphs 
by Guy MacCoy and Geno Petit; 
Paintings by Treva Mills. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson -Williams- Proctor Institute 
To Feb. 24: 9th Annual Exhibi- 
tion; 6th Annual Color Print So- 
ciety Exhibition. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Barnett Aden Gallery Feb.: Paint- 
ings by Samuel J. Brown. 

Coreoran Gallery To Mar. 3: Water- 
colors by Donald H. Robertson; 
To Mar. 5: Washington Water- 
color Club. 

National Gallery To Mar. 3: Prints 
by Bertha Landers; Feb.: Kress ad- 
ditions. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery To Feb. 
28: Paintings by Elizabeth Poe. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery and School of Art 
To Mar. 8: “Faces and Figures” 
and “Objects as Subjects.” 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Wichita Art Museum Feb.: Water- 
colors by Albert Bloch; Carl 
Werntz Memorial. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by I. Rice Pereira; 
To Mar. 2: Paintings by Kopman. 

N. M. Acquavella Galleries (38 
E57) Feb.: Old Masters. 
American-British Art Center “(44 
W56) To Feb. 23: Paintings and 
Drawings by Kenneth Callahan. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Mar. 27: Paintings by Georgia 
O Keeffe. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Feb. 18- 
Mar. 2: Paintings by Ethel Pax- 
son; Paintings by Katharine 
Bertram; Paintings by Magarita 
Gibbons. 

Art of this Century (30W57) To 
Mar. 2: Paintings by Clyford Still 
and Pamela Boden. 

Carl Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) 
Feb. 17-Mar. 18: Paintings by 
Daum and Collier. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth at 56) To Feb. 23: Paint- 
ings by Robert Philipp; Feb. 25- 
Mar. 16: Paintings by Nicolai 
Cikovusky. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Mar. 
2: 19th and 20th Century Amer 
ican Paintings. 

Barbizon Hotel (Lexington at 63) 
To Feb. 28: Paintings by Sandra 
James. 

Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery 
at Sixth) Feb.: 
Mane-Katz. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison 
at 61) Feb. 18-Mar. 9: Water- 
colors by Ray Jay Ashdown. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
9: Contemporary Americans. 

George Binet Gallery (67E57) Feb.-: 
Contemporary Paintings and Sculp- 
ture. 

Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by Juanita Mar- 
brook. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery (15E57) 
To Feb. 23: Paintings by Morris 
Davidson. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern 
way) To Mar. 8: Polish 
cuts; To Mar. 31: 
Textiles. 
Brummer Gallery 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by Lyonel Fein- 
inger. 

Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11E57) 
To Feb. 23: Paintings by Rudolph 
Pen. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Mar. 
2: Paintings by Nicholas Takis. 

Centemporary Arts, Inc. (106E57) 
Feb. 18-Mar. 8: 15th Annual Re- 
trospective Exhibition. 

Demotte Galleries (39E51) To Feb. 
19: Sculpture by Suzanne Nicolas. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) Feb. 
19-Mar. 2: Paintings by David 
Fredenthal. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Feb. 28: Paintings by Milton 
Avery. 

Duveen Brothers (720 Fifth) Febd.: 
Old Masters. 

Charles Egan Gallery (63E57) Feb.: 
Gouaches by Otio Botto. 
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8th St. Gallery’ (33W8) To Feb. 
17: 8th Street Art Association; 
Feb. 18-Mar. 3: Gotham Painters. 
Feig] Gallery (601 Madison at 57) 
Feb.: Group Exhibition. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Feb. 
17: Paintings by Mark O'Dea; 
Feb. 18-Mar. 2: Art Directors 
Club 6th Annual Members Evxv- 
hibition. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Feb.; Per- 
manent Collection. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) To Feb. 
20: Paintings by Mildred Koffler, 
Carol Bernard; Clara Kramer. 
Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Feb. 
19-Mar. 23: Graphic Work of 
Rouault. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Feb. 19-Mar. 2: Wa- 
tercolors by Alois Fabry, dr. 
Jane Street Gallery (35 Jane) To 
Feb. 22: Paintings by Ida Fisher. 
Kennedy and Co. (785 Fifth at 60) 
Feb.: Prints of Blitzed British 
Architecture. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To 
Feb.: Works by Robert Jay Wolff. 
Knoedler and Co. (14E57) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by Edy Legrand. 
Koetser Gallery (32E57) Feb, 25- 
Mar. 25: 17th Century Dutch 
Paintings. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Mar. 
2: Watercolors and Paintings by 
William Baziotes. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) To 
Feb. 23: Paintings by John Koch; 
Feb. 25-Mar. 16: Paintings by 
Ernest Halberstadt. 

Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
To Feb. 23: Paintings by Sey- 
mour Fogel. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) Feb. 
19-Mar. 9: Paintings by Howard 
Warshaw. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Feb. 
16-Mar. 8: Paintings by Martin 
Kainz. 


Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Feb. 16-, 


Mar. 2: 
man. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) Feb. 18- 
Mar. 9: Paintings by An-onio 
Gattorno. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) To 
Mar. 2: Paintings by Marc Chagall. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
Ave. at 82) Feb.: Chinese 
Lowestoft; European Drawings; 
Chinese Bronzes. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Mar. 2: Henry Billings. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Mar. 
9: Paintings by William H. Singer, 
Jr. 

Morton Galleries (117W58) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by Westfield Art 
Association. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Feb.: Art of the South Seas; 
Photographs by Weston. 

Museum of Non-Objective Paint- 
ing (24E54) Feb.: New Loan 
Exhibition. 

National Academy of Design (1083 
Fifth at 89) To Feb. 24: Ameri- 
can Watercolor Society 79th An- 
nua. 


Paintings by Ary Still- 


New Age Gallery (138W15) Feb. 
24-Mar. 16: Paintings by Albert 
Abramowitz. 

New Art Circle (41E57) To Feb. 
28: Paintings by Ilya Bolotowsky. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Feb. 
25-Mar. 16: Paintings and Sculp- 
ture by Angna Enters. 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (Old 
Print Shop) (150 Lexington at 
30) Feb.: Landscape and Genre. 
New School for Social Research 
(66W12) Group Exhibition. 

New Talent Galleries (24 8th Ave.) 
Feb. 23-Mar. 9: Group Evxrhibi- 
tion. 

New York Public Library 
Ave. at 42) Feb.: 
by Edmond A. Meras. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) 
Paintings by Paul Klee. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
Modern French Paintings. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by Anna Naegoe. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Mar. 
2: Gouaches by Viadimir Bober- 
man. 

Pen and Brush Club (16E10) To 
Feb. 28: Black and White Illus- 
trators’ Exhibition. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by John Masteller. 

Portraits, Inc. (460 Park at 57) 
Feb.: Contemporary American 
Paintings. 

Rehn Gallery (68% Fifth at 54) 
Feb. 18-Mar. 9: Pastels by 
Northam R. Gould. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) From Feb. 15: California 
Watercolor Society. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To 
Feb. 28: Paintings by Milton 
Avery. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) To Feb. 
28: Paintings by Will Barnet. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Feb.-: 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Feb.: Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Feb.: Old Masters. 

Jacques Seilgmann and Co. (5E57) 
Feb.: Old Masters. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) To 
Feb. 238: Works by Ruth Starr 
Rose and Harry Shokler. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E58) Feb.: 
Old Masters. 

Studio Gallery (96 Fifth Ave.) 7o 
Feb. 20: Paintings by Sheila 
Burlingame. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington at 
61) To Mar. 2: Paintings by Ed- 
ward John Stevens. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Mar. 
138: Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Sculpture, Wa- 
tercolors and Drawings. 

Wildenstein and Co. (19E64) Feb.: 
Paintings and Works of Art. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To Feb. 
23: Paintings by Feininger. 

Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Feb.: Old Masters. 

Young Men's Hebrew Association 
(Lexington at 92) To Mar. 8: 
Paintings by Aaron Berkman. 
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OIL COLORS FOR ARTISTS 


Mr. Brodeur writes: 


"You have provided America with 
faultless craftsmanship in color- 
making with your Grumbacher Finest 
Oil Colors. | have found no other 
colors comparable in quality, consis- 
tency, and purity." 


CLARENCE A. BRODEUR at work on his por- : . 

trait of Dr. Robert M. Yerkes, Sahiieer of C. A By odeur 
Psychcbiology, Emeritus, former Director of 

the Yale Laboratories of Primate Biology, and 

founder of the Yerkes Laboratories of Primate .., i ili ie 

Biology at Orange Park, Florida. The Painting 1 Colors aed te 

will hang in the Institute of Human Relations be superior or equal in qual- 


of Yale University. ity to specifications estab- 
: z lished by the U. S. Govern- 
Mr. Brodeur is equally at home in watercolor, ment, and recommendations 


tempera, and oil. Besides his portraits, he is of the American 
represented by landscapes in the collections a Profession. 
of the Fogg Art Museum and the Kosciuszko _— 

Foundation; a habitat-group in Vassar College The above state- 
Geology Museum; and many privately owned ment an eae 
oils, watercolors and drawings. — can shaaiie 


He was awarded Honorable Mention in the ee 


traveling exhibit sponsored by Artists for Vic- _ tents. 
tory and American Artists Group, 1943; has 
exhibited widely in important national annuals; 

-and has held ten one-man shows in New York, 

New England, and California. 


He has travelled extensively in France, Italy, 
and Poland, where the invasion and occupa- 
tion of 1939 found him painting in the Tatra 
Mountains. He has taught at Harvard Univer- Send us name of your 
sity and Vassar College, and is now on the local artists’ material 


staff of Pratt Institute. — Somer — your Pt 
p orite medium, 
Mr. Brodeur's many former art students and : will mail -_ ices felt 


artist friends may communicate with him at color reprint mailings 


his studio at 400 Orange Street, New Haven, "4" of noted American 
Conn. x artists at work. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK CITY - 179 KING ST., W. TORONTO, CANADA 
BRUSHES ARTISTS' MATERIAL COLORS 





460 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22 


LOIS SHAW 
President 


HELEN APPLETON READ 


Gallery Director 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
JOSEPH ALLWORTHY 
CHARLES BASKERVILLE 
BEN BAZ 

LOUIS BETTS 

HELEN BLAIR 

ROBERT BRACKMAN 
GERALD L. BROCKHURST 
GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 
JOHN CARROLL 
EDWARD L. CHASE 
PAUL CLEMENS 
BARBARA COMFORT 
WILFORD CONROW 
GARDNER COX 

SIDNEY DICKINSON 
WILLIAM E. DRAPER 
GUY PENE DU BOIS 
LILY CUSHING EMMET 
FURMAN FINCK 
KENNETH FORBES 
GEORGE W. GAGE 

G. H. IVES GAMMELL 
DOUGLAS GORSLINE 
BEN ALI HAGGIN 
CHANNING HARE 
ERIK HAUPT 


IRWIN HOFFMAN 
CHARLES HOPKINSON 
AMY JONES 

JOHN KOCH 

BARNARD LINTOTT 
LUIGI LUCIONI 
PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
GRETA MATSON 
HESTER MILLER 
RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON 
IVAN OLINSKY 

ROBERT PHILIPP 
LEOPOLD SEYFFERT 
MARION SIMONSON 
EUGENE SPEICHER 
JEAN SPENCER 
GORDON STEVENSON 
HILDA TAYLOR 

BYRON THOMAS 

PAUL TREBILCOCK 
FREDERICK E. WALLACE 
VICTOR-WHITE 

JERE WICKWIRE 
FREDERICK W. WRIGHT 
HENRIETTE WYETH 
JOHN YOUNG-HUNTER 


Set etic 
CHANGING EXHIBITIONS of AMERICAN 
PORTRAITS by 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PAINTERS 

anise enc 
Inquiries invited on Official Portraits 
And information on Portraits from Photographs. 
10:00 to 5:80 Except Sunday 
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